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Balearic Islands, Mediterranean Sea 


YOUR PORT AUTHORITY. When you're ready, you'll know. There is no compromise. 


No second best. For those who excel to perfection, simply stated ... its Feadship. 


Feadship America, Inc., 801 Seabreeze Avenue, Bahia Mar, Ft. Lauderdale , FI 16 (305) 761-1830 HAD SHIP 








The Hinckley Souwester 59 by McCurdy & Rhodes 


A MOVEABLE FEAST 


For some, sailing offers a proving ground for athletic 
prowess and for the ability of the spirit to overcome 
hardship. To others, the sport provides a more aesthetic 
challenge: to enjoy the sea and explore the endless waters 
of the world in comfort, safety, and the company of good 
friends; not to leave civilization rend: but to bring the 
best of it along. š 

For these individuals; we 
build the Sou’wester 59, the 
ultimate second home: a 
gracious salon, comfort- 
able staterooms with large 
berths and private baths; a 
step down galley and full navigation station; walk in en- 
gine room, ample storage throughout; and everywhere 
glorious Hinckley joinery—a love affair with wood. 

With her centerboard raised the 59 draws only 6% feet 
giving her access to waters denied most sixty footers. 
Capable of 9 knots under power and faster under sail, she 
has the legs to reach places others must dream about. 


He 





Truly, this is a yacht that imposes few limitations. 

You may feel that such a boat justifies a professional 
captain and even a mate 
with culinary skills. Fair 
enough, indulge yourself. 
But consider the approach 
taken by the couples who 
í own Option and Claudie. To 
Bil them sailing their ultimate 
personal boat means heading off alone together for points 
unknown, or quiet weekends with only family and friends. 

Equipped with electric winches and furling gear, 
autopilot and bow thrusters, these couples successfully 
sail their 59’s with little fuss and enviable aplomb. 

If you can’t decide where to buy that new summer 
place maybe you should consider the sea. 

Hinckley quality has always been a pru- 

dent investment. Besides, you'll never have bt 
to cut the grass and if the neighborhood 

goes to hell you can simply weigh anchor. 


nry R.Hinckley & Company 


Contact Bob Hinckley in Southwest Harbor, Maine 04679 at (207) 244-5531 
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It’s called “the Fremantle Doctor.” Up to 35 knots of wind that roars across 
Gage Roads every afternoon about starting time. 

To the men and 12 meter machines who aren’t ready, the Doctor offers little 
solace. To those who sail Sobstad, it’s just what the Doctor ordered. 


SOBSTAD 
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It’s time for you to join a 


The Hatteras 40 Double Cabin In every boater’s life, there eventually comes a time 
when he realizes that he’s faced with an important decision: 

Will I continue as I have in the past, sticking with what I’m used to; or this time 
will I go for demonstrable, anne quality, the substance of true sea-going enjoyment? 

The decision is clear when you thoroughly investigate the new Hatteras 40 Double 
Cabin. Here you'll discover everything Hatteras stands for — quality, at a price that’s 
surprisingly well within your means 

The first thing you'll learn is how at Hatteras, live-aboard comfort goes 
hand-in-hand with our legendary reliablity and performance. 

The space plan for the 40 Double Cabin, a every Hatteras, has been thought- 
fully worked out to make every dimension as useful as possible for you and your family. 
The luxurious salon (it comes with full furnishings) offers a remarkable amount of family 
room, as well as a wealth of thoughtful and convenient built-ins. The galley is open and 
contemporary, clearly superior with big boat storage and conveniences. The generous 
bow stateroom has those special Hatteras extras, such as spacious, comfortably 
dimensioned berths and plenty of storage space. The bow head even has a stall shower. 
And for you, a private master stateroom with attributes found in elegant motor yachts: 
plentiful built-ins, walkaround queen bed, and a private bathroom with stall shower. 





© 1987 Hatteras Yachts 
Division Genmar Industries, Inc 


very exclusive club. 


The 40 Double Cabin is pure Hatteras and proven Hatteras, engineered and built in 
the careful, meticulous tradition renowned throughout the waters of the world. The hull, 
for example, is all 100% hand-laid fiberglass, a signature of quality boats. And all of these 
features complement it: all fiberglass stringers, and fiberglass tankage, gas or diesel 
power, 1%4” prop shafts, and massive main and intermediate struts. Satisfaction is further 
enhanced by Hatteras systems made with quality components and installed for ease of 

ibili hese include comprehensive electrical and mechanical systems, fire 
extinguisher system, generator, and battery charger. 

In short, the 40 Double Cabin gives your intellect the reasons to do what 
your heart wants you to: move all the way up in class for less than you ever thought. 
Welcome to the club! 

A special de Hatteras: to help you evaluate your next purchase, Hatteras 
has developed a useful checklist, “How to Buy a Double Cabin Cruiser.” Pocket-size and 
ideal for comparison, it’s available without charge, when you write us. We'll also send 
complete information on our 40 Double Cabin so you can get started. Also, a complete 
portlolio on all the fine boats from Hatteras is available — 


or $15. Write: Hatteras Yachts, Department RA86, na 
P.O. Box 2690, High Point, North Carolina 27261. Hatteras 





Excellence 





ALDEN-50 “ALESTRA” 





Alden Yachts, 1909 Alden Landing, Portsmouth, RI 02871 (401) 683-4200 / Builders of the Alden 44, 46, 48cc, 50, 52cc and 54 
John G. Alden, Inc. of Massachusetts, 89 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Massachusetts 02110 (617) 227-9480 


Editorial 


AA A A ees a 
NO SUCH LUCK 


Bobby Orr squinted as he stared into a bright, late-afternoon sunfield beyond the 
transom of That's My Hon, Ted Sabarese's handsome new 90-foot Lydia sportfisherman. Every 
few seconds Orr's hands shot out to one of the two port-side fishing reels he was tending, 
stripping or reeling line to keep his kite-strung baits in perfect position. In sailfishing that 
means keeping the live baits no deeper than six inches, a difficult task even in perfect condi- 
tions. But differentiating between a fleck of foam and a dangling bait 100 yards astern in a 
four-foot sea and a vicious sunfield is next to impossible. Still, the tougher conditions be- 
came, the harder Orr worked at his bait-tending. The fish, of course, didn't know they were 
being hunted by the man many consider the best player ever to strap on hockey skates, but 
they acted as if they were fans. Time and again Orr seemed to be sitting in the lucky seat 
when fish rose to a bait. 

At first glance those who excel often are seen simply as being luckier than most. 
They're the ones who always seem to have fish under their boats or to be on the right side of 
the course when the wind shifts. But I am convinced that we make our own luck. It's those 
who don't know the formula for luck who are fatalistic about it. 

My pal Victor Alexander of Provincetown, Massachusetts, is the best fisherman I 
know. For years I envied his good fortune. Finally I stopped feeling sorry for myself and 
started studying his methodical fishing techniques. Victor, I discovered, spends as much time 
researching his equipment purchases as most people spend on their stock portfolios. Even his 
hooks are specially ordered. He changes his line as often as he changes socks, and his baits 
always are bigger and livelier than anyone else's. Luck? Hardly. He'll wake up at dawn and 
drive an extra 80 miles just to have the freshest bait. 

Dennis Conner is another yachtsman who makes a mockery of the notion of luck. No 
skipper tests his sails and gear and trains his crew as thoroughly and as religiously as Conner. 
There is boat speed and there is preparation. And if you can't do anything about hull speed, 
as Conner proved to the world in 1983, you can still be competitive by being better prepared. 
At this writing Conner has won the challenge series against the highly-favored Kiwis and will 
race against the Australians for the America's Cup. None of the smart money is betting 
against him. 

Back on That's My Hon, Orr had just lost the second of the three fish that had risen to 
his bait that day. Anger and frustration etched his still-boyish face as he left the cockpit. He 
listened intently as a crew member explained to him a fine point of sailfishing. He asked 
several questions and then studied the mates as they rerigged his lines. He's been big-game 
fishing for only three years, and he knows that losing fish is part of the game, perhaps the 
only way to gain experience. He jokes about luck, but in three days of fishing not once does 
he blame luck, or the lack of it, for losing a fish. Watching Orr fish, I could imagine him on the 
practice ice perfecting his slap shot and his patented, whirling breakout moves long after his 
teammates had retired to the showers. 

There's an old Persian proverb that, loosely translated, states: “Luck is infatuated with 
the efficient.” Emerson said it better: “Shallow men believe in luck.” 

One thing that Conner, Alexander and Orr have in common is the seemingly inordi- 
nate attention they pay to the details of their sporting pursuits. Another thing they share is 
their uncommon success. There is, I believe, a strong relationship between the two. Some 
things truly are beyond our control—the unpredictable behavior of others, the weather, 
perhaps, or the “acts of God” in our insurance policies—although the list shrinks consider- 
ably on contemplation. People like Conner, Alexander and Orr are able to concentrate on the 
things they can control and allow the larger issues to take care of themselves. They leave as 
little as humanly possible to chance. And that is the most succinct formula I’ve heard for 
manufacturing luck. 


Jim Gilbert 





1. The law in the United States wouldrit let us 
discount watches in exchange for Pusser’s Rum 
bottle labels sent to us by our customers—as 
we've been doing in other countries to help 
promote the sales of our British Navy Pusser’s 
Rum-the finest Navy Rum in the world! 


2. Nevertheless, we've received so many 
enquiries for our watches, that even though 
our original promotional plan has been 
shelved, we've decided to go ahead and offer 
our watch at a price not matched by anyone 
for the same quality. This offer’s part of our 
continuing merchandising program designed 
to help us establish the name of “Pusser’s” in 
more households. 


3. Let us tell you something about the watches: 
they're watches for all occasions—and of good 
quality. They may be worn to sea, to work, to 
play, to swim or to dive! They're driven by a 
sophisticated, ultra accurate quartz crystal move- 
ment, powered by a tiny mercury cell which will 
last one year or more. 


4. The construction is rugged metal through- 
out, including the 14 kt gold-filled stainless 
steel classical linked wrist band. Its shock 
resistant, and water resistant to 100 feet. The 





The Pusser’s Mariner’s Quartz Crystal Watch-Mens & Ladies $99. 


» 
A free Pussers Rum: watch! 
with the purchase of two at only $99 each! 


(and now a ladies version!) 


crystal is mineral glass which means that it 
will never scratch. Other features include a 
rotating elapsed time bezel and a date display 
(not available on the ladies). 


5. Beginning at the 12 o'clock position, and 
moving clockwise around the dial, the flag 
signal spells out “B” for BRITISH, “N” for 
NAVY, and “P-U-S-S-E-R-S—R-U-M”! The an- 
chor on the face is the “Killick's Anchor” of the 
Royal Navy as found on all of their seaman's 
uniform badges. 


6. Each watch comes in a leather pouch with a 
handcrafted rosewood presentation box with 
an inlaid brass Killick's Anchor on the top. 
There's a One Year Warranty, and a Pussers 
Money Back Guarantee if you're not satisfied 
with your purchase. 


7. The Pussers watch is the most handsome 
of all the yachting watches, and a unique 
conversation piece. It makes a great gift-and 
you can even get one FREE! Pool your purchase 
with a friend and buy two watches for $99 
each (a man and a womans-or two of the 
same if you wish), and we'll send you the third 
absolutely FREE! 


8. If you would like the pleasure of owning a 


Write for your free copy of THE PUSSER'S COMPANY STORE mariners catalog. 


Pusser’s watch, you may telephone toll-free 
1 (800) 624-4860; Florida residents, 
1 (800) 282-8175, or send us the coupon 
to Pusser’s Ltd.; Box 626A; Road Town, 
Tortola; British Virgin Islands; West Indies. 

And if you cant find our rum in 
your area yet, let us hear from you 
and we'll help you find it. 


Pusser’s...the world’s finest Navy Rum 
as issued on board ships of Britain's 
Royal Navy for over 300 years. More 
like a fine cognac than a rum, with 

a flavor and a smoothness which are 
unsurpassed. 








My check/money order is enclosed payable to 
THE PUSSER’S COMPANY STORE. 

Send one watch for $99. 

Send two watches for $198. and one free one. 
Please indicate the quantity of each watch for 


Ladies 
Am Express O Visa 























your order. Mens 

















Please bill my 





Exp. Date. Acct. No. 





Signature. 





Name. 
| Street 
| State Zip. 
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Consult: 

Jane Buffington Bob Parsons 
Fraser Yachts Fraser Yachts 
Fort Lauderdale, FL San Diego, CA 
(305) 463-0600 (619) 225-0588 








David Fraser 
Fraser Yachts 
Newport Beach, CA 
(714) 673-5252 


po the man who 
values the ultimate 
in efficiency, comfort, 
refinement and class, 
the Christensen 
advanced corrosion- 
free, low-maintenance, 
AIREX-cored, vacuum- 
bonded COMPOSITE 
construction offers every 
advantage over steel or 
aluminum. 


© LOA-119'6" 

© LWL-105' 

© Beam-26'8" 

© Draft-6' 

© Freeboard Fwd-14' Aft-7' 
© Dry Weight 220,000 lbs 
© Trans-ocean range 


© Power options offer speeds 
to 35 knots 


John LaCasse 
Fraser Yachts 
Seattle, WA 
(206) 282-4943 





askasen, 


CHRISTENSEN Motor YACHT CORPORATION 


2000 East Columbia Way, Building 37, Vancouver, Washington 98661 + Telephone: (206) 695-7671, Telex: Christensen 754607 





How a Magnum luxury 
yacht, right off the 
production line, won 
the world’s longest off- 
shore power boat race. 


At 8:56 AM on August 
5th, eight boats blasted out of 
Miami on a non-stop, 364 
mile race to Nassau and back. 

Michael Reagan, the Presi- 
dent's son, was at the helm 
of the Bud Light. There were 
specially equipped Cata- 
marans, high-powered 
Scarabs, custom speed demons 
from the top performance 
shops in the country. 








And in their midst was 
a luxury 63 foot yacht from 
Magnum. It came straight 
from the production line. The 
only modification was added 
fuel. And rather than a race 
driver, the president of Mag- 
num himself, Ted Theodoli, 
was the pilot. 

It was incongruous to say 
the least. Like a stately Rolls 
Royce in a pack of screaming 
racers at the Indy 500. Yet a 
few hours into the run, when 
the spray cleared and the seas 
lay down, there she was. The 
Magnum 63: Not only out in 
front, but out of sight of the 
rest. Blowing across the Gulf 
Stream, flat and smooth, at 
better than 55 knots. With 

A few hours later, this 
incredible production luxury 





yacht won the world's longest 
offshore power boat race. 

Perhaps one boating writer 
summed it up best. “For now, 
the Magnum 63’ is simply 
the best power boat in the 
world. And the only reason I 
say ‘for now’ is because I hear 
they have an 80’ on the 
boards" 
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Test drive a Magnum at 
home. Send for a video on 
Magnum boats. Specify VHS 
or Beta and send $25 to Mag- 
num Marine, 2900 Northeast 
188th Street, North Miami 
Beach, Florida 33180 or call 
Magnum at (305) 931-4292. 


JESS, 
Magnum Marine 


Sang 


Handcrafted, High Performance Yachts. 
2900 Northeast 188th Street 

North Miami Beach, Florida 33180 
(305) 931-4292/ Telex 6811630 





PO. Box 1637 
Houston, Texas 77251-1637 
(713) 868-7700/ Telex 794221 SNSCPW HOU 
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BATTE TES 


The power to win. 

General Battery Corporation 

PO. Box 14205 

Reading, Pennsylvania 18612-4205 
(215) 378-0500 


Pat. Pend. 


“| bought a StackPack for 
easier mainsail handling. 


What I got was a 
competitive edge!” 


Tom McManus ordered a StackPack 
for his Swan 44 because he wanted a 
mainsail that was easier to handle for 
himself, his wife, and two children, 
Carling age 21/2, and Kelby age 1!2. 

Tom investigated all of the other 
mainsail furling systems, but was 
bothered by both the expense and 
diminished performance. Doyle’s 
StackPack, with self-furling ability, 
intrigued him. (He recalled how 
much faster his boardsailer was with 
its fully battened main versus the 
conventional sail). 

Tom’s convinced he got more than he 
bargained for. With his wife Patricia 
as navigator, he sailed Diane to second 
in Class A in the highly contested 
New England PHRF Championship The crew of the yacht Diane. 

(95 boat fleet). The boat is faster than ever, whether racing or cruising, and Tom describes 
the silence when hoisting or lowering the sail as almost “eerie.” 

If you’re looking for an easier way to go sailing but still enjoy performance, let us quote 
you on a StackPack. Find out why Warren Brown ordered a Doyle fully-battened main for 
his S&S 61' WarBaby for her journey to Antarctica, why Biscuits Lu and Spirit of Sydney 
ordered the same for the BOC single-handed race around the world, and why Don Street 
ordered a StackPack for his Caribbean cruising. 

Whether with or without the StackPack Mainsail Handling System, 
Doyle is the authority in fully-battened mainsails. 








DOYLE 


SAILMAKERS 


StackPack. Another better engineered sail from Doyle. 


89 Front St.; PO. Box 21, Marblehead, MA 01945 (617) 639-1490 ® 108 Severn Ave., Annapolis, MD 21403 (301) 268-1175 + 12900 
Automobile Blvd., Suite B, Clearwater, FL 33520 (813) 577-9442 * 78 Shore Rd., Port Washington, NY 11050 (914) 633-4144 (516) 
944-5660 + 70 So. Main St., So. Norwalk, CT 06854 (203) 852-1300 + 145 Falmouth Heights Rd., Falmouth, MA 02541 (617) 548-8369 
+ 17 Lockwood Blvd., Charleston, SC 29401 (803) 884-4725 © Box 638, Vineyard Haven, MA 02568 (617) 693-6791 © 2062 Harvard 
St., Sarasota, FL 33575 (813) 366-9893 e PO. Box 72, St. Georges, Bermuda (809) 297-1008 + 229 Niagra St., Toronto, Ont. M6J2L5 
(416) 363-0472 ® 1630 Akiya, Yokosuka-Shi, Kanagawa-Ken, Japan 81-468-57-3022 e Box 62, 45043 Smogens, Sweden 46-523-37818 
+ Fiskkastrata Marin Center, 133 00 Saltsbojaden, Sweden 46-87170548 e 





The Choice. 


For Quality...Craftsmanship... 
Dependability...and Accuracy no 
other magnetic marine compass can 
match Ritchie. That’s why Ritchie is 
The Choice of leading boatbuilders 
and prudent skippers everywhere. 
And, only Ritchie offers you The 
Choice designed and manufactured 
to match your boating needs. Power 
or sail... Bassboat to mega yacht... 
round the buoys racers to 12 meter 


yachts. Fast or slow, you can make 
The Choice from over 60 models. 
Each compass is built of the finest 
materials at our own factory and 
each is backed by the best warranty 
and service program in the industry. 
See The Choice at quality marine 
dealers worldwide, or, write for 
the current Ritchie Catalog. You'll 
see why your choice should be 
The Choice. 








The Ritchie 
SS-5000 


Shown are the Ritchie 
SS-2000 and SS-5000 
-the ultimate com- 
passes for High-Speed, 
No-Spin Performance 
for offshore racing, 
sport boats and 
sportfishermen. 


RITCHIE’ 


Oak Street, Pembroke, MA 02359 
Tel: (617) 826-5131 


REFLECTIONS 


The 38' Double Cabin is a reflection of 
uncompromised standards expected with all 
EGG HARBOR YACHTS... . 

Excellent performance; cruising accommodations 
for eight; attention to detail and quality, plus the 
extensive list of equipment and features that are 
standard with the EGG HARBOR fleet. 


See them at your authorized EGG HARBOR dealer or 
write to: 


EGG HARBOR YACHTS 
EHBC, INC. Box 375 + Egg Harbor City, New Jersey 08215 
Phone: 1-609-965-2300 
Fine Yachts 33’ to 60’ 


EGG-HARB( IR 
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FOR 

THOSE WHO 
REFUSE TO 
COMPROMISE 


The result, a sleek, stylish hull drawn 
with sharp racing lines that make the 
Swan 53 ... stand out from the crowd. 
The hand crafted, luxurious interior is 
finished to the highest standard; a 
spacious, beautifully appointed 
saloon. Three private cabins each with 
access to ensuite facilities, and a 
galley that rivals any “designer 
kitchen”. 

The teak deck is practical, but also 


part of the unashamed quality. The 
equipment is designed for ease of 
handling and optimum performance 
— a theme that goes through the 
whole design, from the latest thinking in 
eliptical keels to a grab rail you can 
Whilst others base their design on depend on. Everything is right — first 
economics the Swan brief was exact — time. This is the yacht for yachismen. 


the finest 53’ production yacht — ; Nautor’s Swan 53 
without compromise! = Quality — Unrivalled 


Nautor's new Swan 53 is the 
culmination of 20 years experience. An 
elegant, no compromise yacht; the 
combination of German Frers, master 
of design, and Nautor's brilliance in 
concept and construction. 

Quality is synonymous with Swan. 


Specification (Cruiser/Racer) 

LOA 52.68 ft. LWL 42.44 ft. Beam 15.51 ft. Draft 10.20 ft. Displacement 44.100 Ibs. Fuel 105 U.S. galls, Water 198 U.S. galls. 

Triple sprenger rig and Certified Scheel Keel available on request. 
Sales Offices 

88 Americas Cup Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 02840. Tel: (401) 846 8404. Telex: 294202 Ntre UR. 
inant SO a OR EA wo lS eRe cE Te NA 
flex Wan UR. Nas 

Homme Suite 203, Newport Beach, CA 92663. Tel: (7 14) 645 4600 Tole 1: 4722098 Sane And 475 SKA él Oy Wilh. Schauman Ab. Nautor 

Piro AA Deo Te (SO es ll a) Er À Tolox 2783041 Nauto UR. And 1914 North 34th Street, Suite > . u rn 
= BON ame on tae ES ckm ie De Gult Coast — Watergate Yachting 68601 Pietarsaari, Finland 

ly) Miller Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada MK6 Tel: (416) 32 4433. Telex: 06982461 Te a 
el: + 358 67 670 


Sales Offices Worldwide: 
Australia e British Isles e Canada e Denmark e France/Monaco e Germany e Greece e Holland e Hong Kong e Italy 
e Japan e Norway e South Africa e Singapore e Spain e Sweden e Switzerland 
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The 48 series, styled with a European flair, offers all the 
features desired by knowledgeable experienced cruising 
boaters. Designed by Ed Monk, performance and comfort are 
entwined into the most superbly crafted cruising boats available 
today. See all the new Ocean Alexanders, from 38’ to 70’ at 
your nearest dealer listed below. 


Dealers: 

Coastline Yachts Eastport Yachts, Inc. Jay Bettis & Co., of Florida Ocean Pacific Yachts Rex Marine Center, Inc. Orange Coast Yachts, Inc. 
2540 Shelter Island Dr. 410 Severn Ave., #106 2150 S.E. 17th St., Suite 121 1070 Marina Village Pkwy., #106 144 Water Street 201 East Coast Highway 
San Diego, CA 92106 Annapolis, MD 21403 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 Aiameda, CA 94501 South Norwalk, CT 06854 Newport Beach, CA 92660 
(619) 224-8282 (301) 269-7729 (305) 763-7676 (415) 769-6700 (203) 866-5555 (714) 675-3844 


Irwin Yacht Sales Jay Bettis & Co. Norwalk Cove Marina, Inc. Sturgeon Bay Yacht Harbor Western Yacht Sales, Inc. 
50 N.E. Tomahawk Dr. 2509 NASA Road #1 Beach Road Nautical Drive 2412 Westlake Ave. N. 
Portland, OR 97212 Seabrook, TX 77586 East Norwalk, CT 06855 Sturgeon Bay, WI 54235 Seattle, WA 98109 

(503) 289-0074 (713) 474-4101 (203) 838-2326 (414) 743-3311 (206) 282-3210 


Dealer Inquiries Invited: Alexander Marine Co., Ltd., U.S. Representative, 300 Admiral Way, Suite 107, Edmonds, WA 98020 





Introducing a remarkable waterfront 
community. 


Directly on the Intracoastal 
Waterway. In Jupiter, one of the most 
beautiful coastal towns in the Palm 
Beaches. In an environment where 
over 200 acres are waterways, with 


ADMIRALS COVE. IT'S WHAT YOU WANT. 
IT'S WHERE YOU WANT TO BE. 




















access to the Intracoastal and 
the Ocean. 

Here you can enjoy your own 
private boat dock with deep water 
access—or a deep water marina 
accommodating yachts, with a harbor 
master’s station and ship’s store. You 
can play championship golf on an 18- 
hole course designed by renowned 
Robert Von Hagge and Bruce Devlin. 
You can belong to a private Club on 
an island overlooking golf and water 
views, offering the finest of tennis, 
swimming and fitness facilities. 

And you can select a resi- 
dence from an outstanding designer 
collection, including custom single 
family homes, patio homes, villas and 
harbor homes. Priced from $225,000. 

The world class communit 
of Admirals Cove, at 200 Admirals 
Cove Blvd., Jupiter, FL 33477. (305) 
744-8800. Take Turnpike Exit 44 or 
1-95 to PGA Blvd. Go east to Alt. 
ALA, then north 4 miles; follow signs. 


Admirals Cove 


A joint venture of Frankel Enterprises and 
Muben Realty Company, an affiliate of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. 


Obtain the property report required by Federal Law 
and read it before signing anything. No Federal Agency 
has judged the merits or value, if any, of this property. 








HOW TO LIVE WELL IN SOME OF THE 
WORLDS WORST NEIGHBORHOODS. 







ŞS 
Monster billfish 

Y hang out in some 

e y of the world's worst 

ü neighborhoods. 

Not the inner city kind, 

mind you. 

More like the Outer Banks. 

So that's where you'll find Striker 

owners. 

And, after a tough day dealing with a few 

of the locals, they are ready to relax 

Fortunately, Striker aluminum construction 

permits more space and layout flexibility 

below, allowing owners to create some of the 
most exquisite accommodations found any 
where. 

After all, when you spend all day fighting the 
residents of the world’s worst 
neighborhoods...you deserve 

to be comfortable. 


Stades 


THE FINEST SPORTFISHING YACHTS IN THE WORLD 
SM 


Striker Yachts, 1489 S.E. 17th St, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 (305)522-7200 Telex 51-4486-Striker FTL 
Representative: Bob Massey Yacht Sales, Inc., At Winter Yacht Basin, Box 0, Mantoloking, NJ 08738 (201) 920-7100 1-800-367-2197 
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WO 4 Creating solid gold turk's head jewelry occurred 

. # to me the moment | saw my child's nylon string 

# bracelet of the same design. Perfecting the concept 
jf 





. Design: Dane 


J ring the next few years was a more difficult 
à ey fi project than anticipated, including a period when 
2, #7 the idea was shelved and considered impossible. 
© Finally, after determining the exact characteristics 
J needed to draw and twist the gold wire, the perfect 

E handwoven turk's head was a reality. 
| have found this very old design in various forms, 
including wood, ivory, stone and illustrated by 
Leonardo da Vinci, but to the best of my knowledge, 
we were the first to achieve this apparent endless 
weave in solid gold. The four strand bracelet 
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Ə 1985 A.G.A. Correa, Wiscas 
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re. All bracelets 


requires twenty-four feet of ı 
are individually woven, therefore, no two are exactly 


alike. 
Two Strand Bracelet 14kt $ 990 18kt $1400 
Three Strand Bracelet 14kt $1540 18kt $1870 
Four Strand Bracelet 14kt $1980 18kt $2400 


All Nautical — All Gold 

Please call or write for our catalogue, containing 
turk's head rings, earrings and necklaces. Other 
gold jewelry includes the Little Dipper in perfectly 
proportioned diamonds, sextants, monkey fists, 
anchor chains, dolphins, propellers, sailboats and 
more. 


To place an order or request a catalogue, please call 1-800-341-0788. 
Maine 207-882-7873, or write to A.G.A. Correa, PO. Box 401, Wiscasset, Maine 04578. (MasterCard, VISA, American Express). 


All jewelry is attractively wrapped in a black velvet gift box, sent prepaid insured and is unconditionally guaranteed. 


Diaship is the alternative for a high-performance, long-range, 
world-class aluminum luxury yacht over one hundred feet in 
length. 


Why Diaship? For one thing, speed. Diaship believes that even 
though you own the world’s finest luxury yacht, you should be 
able to cruise at speeds in excess of twenty knots. 


Every magnificent Diaship is built in Holland-where craftsman- 
ship has become more than a tradition; it's a way of life. And 

in keeping with that tradition Diaship, the world’s largest ship- 
building corporation, has assembled the leaders in the industry 
including naval architects and engineers, shipyards, interior 
designers and financiers. 


If the philosophy of Diaship can be summed up in one word, that 
word is “quality.” And when you combine the world's finest 
quality-built yacht with incredible speed, you've got a Diaship. 

For more information, write to us on your letterhead. Complete 

color brochure twenty dollars. Or call Diaship. The Dutch Interna- 
tional Association of Shipbuilders. The International Building, 

2455 East Sunrise Boulevard, Suite 708, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 

. 33304. Telephone (305)565-4208. TLX 159109 (AB-SEASKY). 
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IFSAILORS ARE INDIVIDUALS, SHOULD BOATS BE CLONES? 


e are advised that the cruising sailor is a 45-year-old 
male with 17 children, 2.2 boats and 24 years of blue 
water experience. Curiously, we’ve never met this 
gentleman. 

In our experience, sailors interested in fine yachts are about as 
unrepentantly individualistic as society is prepared to withstand. For 
instance, of the first ten Little Harbor 44’s launched, no two shared 
the same layout. Some were built as sybaritic center-cockpit cruisers. 
Others traditional aft-cockpit cruiser/racers. Yet, every owner remains 
convinced that his is the only 44 done properly. And so it is, for him. 

Johann Sebastian Bach wrote that creative freedom flourishes 
only in an environment of order. One might say that Fredrick E. Hood 
took a note from the maestro’s score. You see, Ted enjoys working 
directly with Little Harbor’s customers to realize their dreams within 
his standards of design. 

If you, too, are something other than the average cruising sailor, 
don’t fret. Even if you don’t match their profile, a Il match ours. 
Call Ted to find out exactly how. 











Little Harbor is involved in six designs 
(44, 50, 53, 62', 75, and 90"), with infi- LI 1 ILE HARBOR 


nite production and one-off possibilities. FORT FOUR 











YACHTS OF IMPORTANCE. 





a Little Harbor Custom Yachts, Little Harbor Way, Marblehead, MA 01945, (617) 631-8840, Telex 200298 LHCY UR (VIA RCA). 
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STAG CRUISE 


The Stag Cruise originated in 1958 
when Denny Jordan, vice commo- 
dore of San Francisco's St. Francis 
Yacht Club, and Leo Benzini, of 
Long Beach, cooked up a plan to 
hold stag cruises yearly in Northern 
or Southern California to bring 
yachtsmen from both areas together 
more often. The inaugural event 
took place on Lost Isle, a commer- 
cial resort four miles east of Tinsley 
Island in the Sacramento Delta re- 
gion. Five boats attended with 49 
participants. It was such a knockout 
that Benzini admitted they could 
never match it down south. 

Rarely publicized but often men- 
tioned in boating circles, it is now 
the biggest and best event of its 
kind. “I met you at the Stag Cruise” 
is one of the most effective remind- 
ers one yachtsman can give another 
about their shared past. It arouses 
memories of lavish spreads of gour- 
met food and drink; days spent ar- 
dently pursuing volleyball, domi- 
noes, boccie, dinghy racing, 
horseshoes and liar's dice; evenings 
filled with theatrical productions 
and big-band sounds stretching 
into the wee hours. 

For those who have never attend- 
ed, the cruise has the mystique of 
an Olympian retreat where captains 
of industry and boating retire for a 
weekend of power-brokering and 
deal-making. In fact, it is a place 
and time when introductions are 
made, contacts established. Infor- 
mality reigns. Anyone can ap- 
proach the likes of Bill Lapworth to 
talk about hull shapes, or Dennis 
Conner to discuss America's Cup 
racing, or Dick Bertram to inquire 
about the latest in powerboat de- 
signs. 

With their early success, the St. 
Francis members soon wanted a 
more permanent summer home. 
They discovered that Tinsley Island 





was for sale for $10,500. How the 
transaction took place remains 
cloudy, a subject of controversy 
among club members to this day. 
According to the club's April 1961 
newsletter, an 11-member syndicate 
purchased the land. Their names 
later were inscribed on a plaque on 
the island. 

Jordan, who owned the 73-foot 
yawl Bolero at the time and served 
as commodore in 1959 and 1960, re- 
members differently. He says the 
club borrowed the money from sev- 
eral members, himself included, 
after a raucous annual meeting in 
February 1959. About half of those 
gathered at the event favored the 
acquisition and the other half, 
mostly non-boatowners, opposed 
it. The debate had lasted three 
hours when Commodore Jordan 
called for a voice vote. The “nays” 
appeared to outweigh the “yeas,” 
he recalls with a chuckle, but he 
overruled them amidst howls of de- 
rision. 

Jordan defends his actions, say- 
ing that without Tinsley Island and 


the Stag Cruise, which contributes 
a considerable sum to the St. Fran- 
cis coffers, the club would not be as 
vital as it is today. Membership has 
risen from fewer than 400 in the late 
1950s to 2,300 today. Jordan credits 
much of that growth to Tinsley Is- 
land. Its 40 acres of dense willow 
brush, marsh and tules were devel- 
oped enough for the 1959 Stag 
Cruise, which drew 106 members 
and guests. 

The island received its most dis- 
tinctive piece of architecture, the 
Southampton Shoals Lighthouse, 
the following summer. Built in 
1905, the structure marked a shal- 
low section of San Francisco Bay 
north of Angel Island but was due 
to be replaced by an automatic sta- 
tion. According to Jordan, the origi- 
nal estimate for cutting the light- 
house off its foundation and towing 
it up river was $28,000. The club 
could not afford that. But a phone 
call from tugboat company owner 
Tom Crowley offering to do the job 
for free started another round of in- 
tense negotiations. Alameda boat- 
builder Lester Stone, also a St. 
Francis member, was even called 
upon to appeal to his childhood 
sweetheart, a member of the family 
that owned a floating derrick com- 
pany. In the end, the tab came to 
$2,000. 

In addition to Denny Jordan and 
Stockton yacht builder Theo Ste- 
phens, musician Walt Tolleson is the 
only other club member who has at- 
tended every Stag Cruise. His entrée 
to the first cruise was a one A.M. 
phone call asking him and his band 
to play the next day. One of the 
Stag Cruise traditions belongs to 
Tolleson. Following a thundering 
cannonade from the lighthouse, he 
and his Dixieland jazz band—forti- 
fied with gin fizzes—tour the har- 


The In The Wind drawings in this issue are a 
series called “Daydreams” by Susan LeVan. 
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bor by boat each morning at seven, 
tooting out such standards as “Oh 
What a Beautiful Morning!” and 
“When the Saints Go Marching In.” 

For Kimball Livingston, morning 
at Tinsley has its own special ap- 
peal. A Ramos fizz in hand, he 
comes ashore early to scale the 
lighthouse and watch the dawn. 

“The Delta is incredibly beauti- 
ful,” he says. “Shades of red glow 
across the tule fog, pierced by the 
masts of the boats in the anchorage. 
The Stag Cruise is perhaps the only 
time that I allow myself the indul- 
gence to drink that early in the day, 
and the alcohol adds its own rosy 
fringes to the spectacle.” 

“The Stag Cruise is one hell of a 
bash,” says club member Steve Taft, 
a sailmaker and one of the top IOR 
sailors on the international circuit. 
“Its difficult to eat and drink that 
much for two days. You really have 
to learn how to pace yourself if 
you're going to make it.” 

Several attenders point out that 
the consumption of spirits has actu- 
ally declined in recent years, partly 
due to the social trend toward 
healthfulness. Sobriety was an is- 
sue for the cruise organizers from 
the beginning. “One of the nasty 
things reported about the Stag 
Cruise by people who did not at- 
tend,” Denny Jordan said about the 
early outings, “was that it was noth- 
ing but a big drunk. The committee 
had to combat this rumor.” To keep 
everyone sober, the bartenders are 
instructed not to put too much li- 
quor in each drink. While the Stag 
Cruise is not a Sunday School meet- 
ing, those who attend are expected 
to act like gentlemen. 

Those who act up receive letters 
of reprimand written by the club 
secretary. For some, the missive is a 
memento of their cruises. At least 
one recipient displays his on his of- 
fice wall. Perhaps the most unique 
letter was written by secretary 
Leonard Delmas to a dozen malfea- 
sants, including himself. 

“The board of directors asked me 
if I had sent them to all the offend- 
ers,” recalls Delmas, who later 
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served as commodore. “I said that I 
had, and no one ever broke a 
smile.” 

— SHIMON-CRAIG VAN COLLIE 


69 LONG WHARF 





Ir you walk around the imposing 
structure of the Marriott Long 
Wharf on Boston Harbor and down 
the row of unassuming gray build- 
ings behind it, eventually you will 
find the 20-year-old design firm of 
C. Raymond Hunt Associates. Its 
namesake, Ray Hunt, often is re- 
membered for such revolutionary 
contributions to the pleasure boat- 
ing world as the deep-vee power- 
boat and the 13-foot and 16-foot 
Boston Whalers. Many people have 
forgotten that he also was responsi- 
ble for such memorable sailing craft 
as the 110 and 210 day racers, a new 
design for the Olympic 5.5 meter 
and the now-legendary Concordia 
yawls. It’s an understandable lapse 
of memory when you consider the 
extraordinary breadth of this list, 


particularly its combination of pow- 
er and sail. 

One glimpse of the reception area 
at 69 Long Wharf makes it clear 
that, eight years after Ray Hunt's 
death, his eclectic tradition still is 
alive and well. Scattered among the 
powerboat photographs on the wall 
are images of the Cal 22 and 28, and 
of the O’Day 322 and 272 sailboats. 
Their peaceful coexistence on the 
office walls reveals a deeper truth 
about the marriage of power and 
sail at C. Raymond Hunt Associ- 
ates: Not only do they design pro- 
duction boats for clients of both 
worlds, but many of their private 
clients are actually making the tran- 
sition from sail to power. 

Ask John Deknatel, president of 
C. Raymond Hunt Associates, 
about his business, and he is likely 
to begin by talking about custom 
boats. Most of his clients, he says, 
are experienced yachtsmen who 
have had many boats. Many are 
sailors looking for a tender. Some 
have decided to leave racing behind 
but stay on the water. According to 
Deknatel, all of them seem to want 





BENTLEY THE CLOSEST 
A CAR CAN 
fING WINGS. 
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THE NAME “BENTLEY” AND THE BADGE AND RADIATOR GRILLE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS. © ROLLS-ROYCE MOTORS INC. 1986. 


It's no coincidence that the Bentley logo sports wings. It's been an appropriate 
symbol of Bentley performance throughout 65 years of automotive history. 

In the 20's and 30’s, Bentley was a frequent visitor to the winner’s circle at 
Le Mans and Brooklands. Today's version, the Bentley 8, is every bit as erent. 

The Bentley 8 engine is a substantial 6.75 litres = 
with an 8-to-1 compression ratio and electronically 
controlled continuous fuel injection. It will cer- 
tainly get you out and about. 

What’s most astonishing about the 8, how- 
ever, is that a car this grand and glorious can be 
sonimble and quick. You don’t quite expect its 
hard, firm cornering stance. The feel of the ride 
defies description, particularly at high speeds. 
Which the Bentley 8 is very wont to do. 

Of course, underlying all its engineering attributes 
is Bentley’s historic sense of elegance and restraint. Bentley 
is manufactured by Rolls-Royce. Assurance enough that the 
particulars are particularly exemplary. 

The Bentley 8, at $89,900* is for people who want something on a higher 
plane than the top European imports. If you’re interested in that SES 
pleasantly lofty position, stop into a Bentley dealer for a test flight. “Sx” 


*MANUFACTURER'S SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE. TITLE, TAXES, TRANSPORTATION, REGISTRATION, ETC. , ADDITIONAL. Bentley 
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the same sort of thing, a boat that is 
“yachty, salty and functional,” one 
that combines aesthetics with per- 
formance. 

These are not the white, multi- 
deck boats of Florida. For one thing, 
they have an obvious functional as- 
pect and a quality that is, well, dig- 
nified. They are the kind of power- 
boats on which a sailor could 
actually feel at home. They are tra- 
ditional and in keeping with a New 
England design firm and the kinds 
of clients it would naturally attract. 
The word “conservative” seems apt 
until John Deknatel talks about 
what makes them go. 

Arneson drives and water jets on 
many Hunt-designed boats provide 
the kind of state-of-the-art perfor- 
mance a sailor — particularly a rac- 
ing sailor — would demand out of a 
yacht. And you won't find much 
conservatism in the way these boats 
are constructed either. Take Whisper 
VII, for example. Hollis Baker, an 
experienced yachtsman, wanted a 
light boat, which would require less 
horsepower, and shallow draft. 
With a displacement of about 40,000 
pounds, this 57-footer makes more 
than 30. knots on twin 425-horse- 
power engines with Arneson drives. 

Although the millon-dollar price 
tag of a 60-foot custom boat may 
put off many prospective buyers, 
the trickle-down theory seems to 
have a place in Hunt design. Dek- 
natel explains that his company ex- 
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amines the patterns that develop in 
the needs of custom boat clients 
and uses this information to devel- 
op designs for a more general mar- 
ket. “What we like to do is to find 
powerboat concepts for people who 
are sailboat oriented but who can’t 
find what they want for various rea- 
sons. We've begun to get a little in- 
sight into what these people are 
looking for — and ultimately we try 
to find a way to take that and make 
some production boats.” 

— GENOA SHEPLEY 


MAN OVERBOARD! 


I was alone on watch early in the 
morning. The sun had just risen 
into a cloudless sky. The yacht was 
sailing fast, with twin staysails 
spread to the trade wind, rolling 
through the ocean with a long, easy 
gait. I was forward by the mast on 
my morning check of the deck, gaz- 
ing up at the white sails arching 
high above me, at the taut symme- 
try of rope and wire and canvas, on 
the lookout for chafe or any wear or 
tear. The early light was iridescent, 
tinging the sails a soft pink; flying 
fish skimmed the wave tops; dol- 
phins leaped and dived, threading 
their lithe shapes round and under 
the yacht's forefoot. 

The yacht gave a sudden lurch, a 
twist to the rhythm of her motion, 


and for a moment I lost my balance. 
As I stepped back against the life- 
line she gave a quick roll the other 
way. I flung out my arms, groping 
wildly for any solid thing. Then I 
was over, tumbling backwards head- 
first into the turbulence of the yacht’s 
bow wave. I remember the feeling of 
alarm welling up within me. 

I broke surface in panic, saw the 
opaque, shining sides sliding past, 
reached upwards and grasped the 
yacht's rail. The water tore at my 
body, my shoes and my clothing, 
dragging me backwards and down- 
wards. She rolled away from me. 
There was a drumming in my ears. I 
tried to shout, but no shout came. I 
held until my arms stretched and 
my fingers cracked. She rolled 
again, immersing me again. Slowly, 
deliberately, my hands were 
wrenched free of the rail. 

I broke surface again to see the 
stern, the yacht's name in gold let- 
ters and the taffrail log swing past. 
The log line was my last chance. I 
swam a few strokes, found it close 
to the surface, clutched at it with 
both hands. 

Again the sea dragged and tore at 
me. The thin line slipped in my 
hands, pulled through my grasp 
with overwhelming force, burning 
and cutting deep. 

For a moment I held fast, the line 
twisted round my forearm. I raised 
my head to shout; the sea smashed 
into my face, my eyes, my mouth. 
The log line stretched bar-tight, vi- 
brating like a guitar string; I could 
see the fitting on the taffrail bend 
towards me. The line broke with a 
dull, resonant twang. 

Suddenly I was still, and the 
world was quiet. The yacht's trim 
form grew smaller and receded. I 
filled my lungs and shouted, but 
the sound of my voice was lost in 
the ocean, a tiny, puny cry sent into 
an empty wilderness, scattered by 
the wind. 

The fight was over; there was 
peace. Soon the yacht was far away, 
poised on the summit of a long At- 
lantic swell. I could see her dimin- 
ished shape in relief against the sky, 
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No other production yacht can compare to the style, elegance 
and superlative performance capabilities of the C&C 44. 
Here is a thoroughbred sailing yacht for the person who will 


accept nothing but the best. Her look and lineage is traditional C&C. 


Below decks you'll find spacious cruising accommodation 
and a full range of creature comforts designed to make even 


C&C 27 C&C 30 C&C 33 C&C 35 





the longest passage a most pleasurable experience. 

The incomparable C&C 44, luxury and performance for the 
privileged few. 

For information on this fine yacht call (416) 468-2101 
or write C&C Yachts Corporation, P.0. Box 970, 526F Regent 
Street, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, Canada, LOS 1J0. 








now in the trough, her sails bi- 
sected by the ocean, now gone. I 
tasted the salt in my mouth, felt the 
cling of the sea round my body, 
caught the early sun on my up- 
turned face. The sea was warm, al- 
most caressing now. I kicked off my 
shoes, allowed the broken line to 
slip through my fingers, watched it 
snake away, carried by its rotator 
down and forever down through 
the darkening shadows of the ocean. 

I settled myself to drown. I re- 
member being overcome by a pro- 
found peace. Hope was gone, re- 
placed by a calm acceptance. It was 
a good way to go. I lay on my back, 
gazing at the pale heaven above, 
without regret, without rancor, 
without remorse. I had lived well; I 
would die well. 

I imagined my body prey to the 
life of the ocean. Sea creatures 
would thrive on me as I had thrived 
on them; there was a ready justice 














in it. With a kind of detachment, I 
thought of the people I knew and 
loved as if I were already a para- 
graph in an obituary. They would 
accept my death as I accepted it, 
sadly perhaps, but without bitter- 
ness. I believed I had no enemies; 
my friends would forget in weeks, 
months, years. 

I was at peace. It was as much as 
a man can do with his life to leave it 
in peace, all problems shelved at a 
stroke. I was prepared, even happy, 
to accept the inexplicable experi- 
ence of my own death. 

Aboard the yacht, one of my 
friends woke up and came out of 
the cabin to find the deck deserted, 
the log line broken. For a moment, 
not believing what he saw, he 
looked about the deck, forward, aft, 
below, the comprehension of disas- 
ter slowly gaining on his conscious- 
ness. Then he shouted, “Man over- 
board!” Then, more urgently, 
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“Quick, for Christ’s sake, man over- 
board—he’s gone!” 

They tumbled from their bunks, 
half asleep, befuddled, the truth 
slowly taking hold of their minds. It 
took half an hour to turn the yacht 
on the wind, to dismantle the trade 
wind gear. Twins down, guys taken 
off and stowed, mainsail set, stay- 
sail hoisted, runners taken up, 
sheets pinned in, helm put down. 
The easy trade wind motion was re- 
placed by the crash and tumble of 
water on the deck and the creak and 
strain of a sailing vessel hard on the 
wind. 

One man climbed aloft with bin- 
oculars and perched on the lower 
spreader; one plotted the track, tak- 
ing the yacht in a zigzag, no more 
than five minutes on each tack, to 
cover the ground over a reciprocal 
course. One steered, keeping the 
compass course with all his concen- 
tration. They knew it was a slender 


chance that they would see a figure 
in the vast ocean. They searched 
the bleak seascape and cursed their 
comrade for not wearing a safety 
harness or a lifejacket. They were 
gripped by fear, the terrible appre- 
hension of sudden bereavement. 

I have only a hazy recollection of 
what passed through my mind as I 
trod water in the warm sea. I be- 
lieve it felt like being in a garden on 
a summer’s day, the mind at rest, 
soul slumbering, at ease. After an 
hour I looked up from this calm 
contemplation and, far away, saw 
the white tip of the yacht’s sail. It 
appeared like a fantasy, a quirk of 
imagination dancing among the 
ocean swells, up and down, in and 
out, behind, round and above the 
uneven waves. I turned in the wa- 
ter and looked away, my mind sud- 
denly in disorder. Surely all was 
settled. What was this new confu- 
sion? I turned again, and again I 


A proper yacht is a blend of art and engineering. As speed and world- 
wide communications have expanded the horizons of private yachts, 

the technology of construction must keep pace. At Sachse Marine, we 
incorporate the technology from aerospace, military and commercial 
research into all of our yachts. Thus, your high-speed motoryacht isn't 
compromised by 11-knot know-how, and your global sailing craftisn't 
built to bay-boat standards. Our yachts get you there quickly, luxuriously 
and safely. We build exceptional yachts for exceptional people. Mental 
ability is necessary to be able to afford our yachts; we suggest this same 
ability be utilized in selecting a capable builder. 
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91' aluminum motoryacht, under construction 





Peter Sachse, N.A. 
Sachse Marine 
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78' motorsailer (composite), under construction 


Our yard and facilities are located in Brownsville, Texas. Our marketing 
Office is located in Annapolis, Maryland. Please contact Jim Wallace at 
International Marine for further particulars. Tel. (801) 268-7444 


P.O. BOX 3324 + ANNAPOLIS, MD 


+ 21403-0324 +» 


International Marine Services Inc. 
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saw the white sail, far away like a 
white dream. At once my peace and 
serenity, the fearless acceptance of 
my fate, the deep quietude of my 
mind, were shattered. 

Now I wanted only to live. The 
fight started again, and I wanted to 
win it. I struggled to keep myself 
afloat for just another few minutes, 
cursed that I had not the strength to 
shout louder, to lift my body higher 
out of the sea. 

I remember I blasphemed against 
my friends on the yacht. The igno- 
rant bastards were on the wrong 
tack. They were going farther from 
me; the sail was getting smaller. 
The hopeless, useless, blind idiots, 
had they not the wit to come about? 
“Damn their eyesight,” I shouted, 
“damn them, damn them to hell!” 
Half in delirium I saw the yacht 
come round on the other tack and 
sail toward me again. “Come on,” I 
cried, “come on, for Christ’s sake, 
come on!” 

Now I thought only of the joys of 
living and eating and sleeping and 
of all the warmth of life. I wanted to 
have it with every part of my being. 
The yacht came closer. Now I could 
see the hull as she lifted gracefully 
to the long swells, could see the 
spray flying over her bow, could see 
the man aloft. 

My ordeal was over. I let out a 
last croaking shout that would 
bring them to me, raised my hand 
for the final wave that would guide 
them alongside. I could see the 
yacht clearly now, her white hull 
lifting on the seas, throwing the 
waves from her bow, heeled to the 
wind, all taut and confident. I imag- 
ined strong arms reaching down for 
me, grasping my body in a firm, 
friendly grip, heaving and strug- 
gling until I was on board. I wanted 
to feel their arms round me, to look 
up into their anxious faces. Soon I 
would be below in the warmth and 
luxury of the cabin, joking with my 
friends, thanking them with my 
eyes. Then the yacht came round 
and stood away on the other tack. 

What were they doing? What 
were they thinking of? Were they 
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playing with me? Mocking me? Jok- 
ing my life away? I shouted again, a 
weak splutter. Cruel, cynical, per- 
verted bastards; would they drive 
me insane? Was there no end to this 
treachery? 

Once again I despaired of life, but 
this time with bitterness and hatred 
in my soul. I was dying with a black 
heart, my own friends drowning 
me for their pleasure. I remember 
that I turned away from the white 
sails, my soul full of anger. I lay on 
my back, the sea splashing over my 
face, my breath weak. The fight was 
gone from me, and the peace had 
gone; only the acid flavor of defeat 
was left. 

They told me there was a look of 
pain on my twisted countenance 
when they found me, hauled me on 
board, expelled the water from my 
lungs and forced back the air of life. 
They gave me brandy. I slept and 
woke to tell this tale. 

—FRANK MULVILLE 
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ISLAND IN THE 
DREAM 


One day, as in a dream, the island 
appeared. It was small — a hun- 
dred feet long and fifty feet wide. It 
had a low slope all around and, 
from broadside, resembled the Con- 
federacy's ironclad Merrimac. The 
top of the dry, rocky island was lev- 
el. In its center stood three tall palm 
trees. Three days earlier there had 
been no island at all. 

It was late in 1980. It had taken 
Forbes Kiddo, a 42-year-old house- 
boat builder, seven years and 
$800,000 in materials to create his 
own 700-ton floating island. It took 
him three days to launch and an- 
chor it in San Francisco Bay off Sau- 
salito. He did not register the island 
with anyone, either as a boat or as a 
home. He just towed it out into the 
harbor, moored it with steel cables 
and moved in. 


Ask the yachtsman who knows. Really 
knows. He'll insist on a Burger Yacht every time. 
Because nobody can touch the history and tradition 
of Burger's Old World Craftsmanship and fine detail. 
That comes only with time. The Burger family has 
been building distinguished motor yachts since 
Abraham Lincoln was president. 

Burger built the first aluminum yacht in 

1955, and has been improving on it ever since. 
To the point where Burger yachts now enjoy a 
tradition of quality, value, performance, and sea- 
worthiness unmatched in the industry. In fact, 
Burger 72-footers have crossed the Atlantic. 

But whatif you wanta yacht of more 


futuristic design? A premier ocean-going vessel 
in the 70 to 140 foot range? A yacht uniquely 
suited to your style and taste? Let Burger design 
it for you, and you wont have to sacrifice tradition 
to get innovation. 


Because underneath that sleek, modern 
profile and stunning, custom-appointed interior 
will be the same boatbuilder’s quality and crafts- 
manship that Burger yacht buyers have come to 
expect for 122 years. 


Contact us to discuss new and pre-owned 
Burgers. Nobody breaks tradition more beautifully 
than Burger. 
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The island’s exterior is mostly dry 
and rocky and sloped. On it are a 
tiny waterfall and a small pool. Two 
fierce dogs roam the plateau. But 
the inside of the island, well below 
the waterline, is comfortable. Here 
opulence reigns: Fifteen rooms, 
three staterooms, a wine cellar, a 
600-square-foot salon appointed 
with fine woods, mirrors, brass, 
Persian rugs, a fireplace, a chess ta- 
ble, a grand piano and an English 
pipe organ. 

Fish, seen through the thick win- 
dows, swim outside the walls. 
Around the island Kiddo construct- 
ed a net-enclosed aquarium, 
stocked it with indigenous marine 
life and lit the water. 

He installed an airlock so that, 
with scuba gear, he can leave and 
return to the island underwater. 
There is a self-contained sewage 
system, an electrical generator and 
a 60,000-gallon water tank. 

Kiddo is a burly, black-bearded 
man with calloused hands. His fa- 
ther was a carpenter, and Kiddo al- 
ways has worked with his hands. 
He has taught himself to play classi- 
cal music, and sometimes when the 
mood is right he will sit like Jules 
Verne’s famous captain at the organ 
and play for his guests. One of his 
guard dogs is even named Nemo. 

But no man is an island, they say, 
and many of his neighbors don’t 
like Kiddo. Some of Sausalito’s 
landed gentry say he’s illegally 
moored. They’re miffed because 
he’s not paying property taxes. The 
Marin County marine inspector 
agrees with them, but has taken no 
action against Kiddo. One permit 
inspector just laughed. “It’s a most 
unusual situation,” he said. “I don’t 
know of anyone who has ever cre- 
ated an island. This is such a novel 
craft I’m not exactly sure how we 
should approach it.” But even Sau- 
salito’s more radical elements have 
little regard for Kiddo, viewing him 
as an ostentatious capitalist. To 
which Kiddo replies, “I’m sick of 
that hippie crap out there. 

“Anyway, if I had waited for all 
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the paperwork before launching, it 
never would’ve happened. Now, if 
things go to hell, I can always move 
it elsewhere.” 

Meanwhile, he is planning other 
islands to be located around the 
world and sold to vacationers on a 
time-sharing basis. 

Some think it will work. Some 
think he’s dreaming. 

— MARK HAZARD OSMUN 


WILLIE 





I was once diverted by the ill winds 
of flu and chance to sail into Colom- 
bia at a port called Buenaventura, 
which despite its name is the uni- 
verse’s nethermost outpost. 

As I docked, a small, elderly, en- 
tirely disreputable-looking raga- 
muffin approached me. He called 
himself Willie and claimed to be an 
American citizen whose papers had 


mysteriously disappeared. Willie of- 
fered a large menu of services in ex- 
change for what he claimed was a 
modest fee. I felt sure he was hus- 
tling me, so I coldly turned him 
away. Besides, he was altogether 
too ratty-looking to represent me to 
the authorities. 

As befits the proper skipper of a 
proper yacht, I sought out the port 
officials and made my way to the 
office of a man whose door pro- 
claimed him Captain of the Port. 
Colombian flags draped the office, 
and photographs of every person in 
Colombia at least one step above 
him in the hierarchy adorned his 
walls. He was taking no chances. 
He received me courteously. I ex- 
plained that illness had caused me 
to dock in Buenaventura. I needed 
a physician and would be on my 
way in a day or two. 

He expressed sympathy for his 
norteamericano brother, summoned a 
physician and told me I would be 
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put into the hands of his best agent, 
a man who could “make all things 
possible for me.” As I departed I 
found I had grown an inch or two 
in my own self-esteem. 

All too soon I discovered the 
Captain of the Port had only recent- 
ly purchased his license and intend- 
ed to recoup his entire investment 
from the first Yankee skipper to fall 
into his grasp. Me. 

When the recommended agent 
(the brother of the Captain’s sister, I 
later found out) visited my boat the 
next day, he apologetically told me 
there would be a “few minor, un- 
avoidable charges too insignificant 
to discuss.” 

I smelled a rat. 

Before the agent departed I 
pressed him for the exact extent of 
the “insignificant” charges. He 
urged me to wait till I was ready to 
leave so he could best arrange mat- 
ters. The rat got smellier. When I 
insisted, he guessed it would be, 
“oh... uhm... not really much 
more than, all told mind you, not 
much more than $2000 a day.” 

When later I complained to Wil- 
lie, he drew himself up to his full 
bedraggled five feet. “Señor, a thou- 
sand pardons, but you are un inno- 
cente. I require only a little of your 
money; those bastards want it all!” 

I hired Willie to be my guide, 


mentor and deck guard. His ancient 
and shaky physique was no match 
for the hulking cutthroats who ho- 
vered about my vessel. But I felt I 
had done poor Willie an injustice 
and I owed him the job. He could 
use the money and, as he ex- 
plained, he could use the oportuni- 
dad that went along with his posi- 
tion as guardian of my yacht. 

Friends had warned me that if I 
did not submit to the cozenage and 
peculation of the “official” pirates, 
harbor thieves would strip me 
nightly. Since I could not afford to 
play the Captain’s extortionist 
game, I hired Willie and resigned 
myself to pillage. 

But within two hours after Willie 
came aboard, the circle of light- 
fingered gentry started to recede. 
By the next day the harbor thieves 
had disappeared. Indeed, small 
boats took extreme measures to de- 
tour around us. I watched Willie 
closely for some hint of his magic. 
All he seemed to do was lie about 
on deck, coughing a bit as was his 
wont, looking smug. 

We had to stay a week in that ter- 
rible place, but we were as safe as in 
our mothers’ arms. No one both- 
ered us. No one approached us. In- 
credibly enough, no one even tried 
to beg from us. We were surround- 
ed by Willie’s mysterious force field. 


When the time came to leave, I 
overpaid Willie and asked what he 
had done to intimidate the entire 
harbor. Being no fool, Willie smiled 
slyly, refused to divulge his secret 
and suggested that I advise all my 
American friends to ‘seek him out 
for protection. I swore I would. 

Customs officials and police 
cleared us for departure with un- 
usual haste. Clearly they wanted us 
the hell out of their harbor. We 
waved goodbye to Willie. 

About a mile off the coast the Co- 
lombian Navy descended on us 
and, at gunpoint, ordered us to 
stop for a search. We thought it was 
a belated look-see for cocaine. Since 
we were as free of drugs as Nancy 
Reagan’s medicine cabinet, we wel- 
comed them aboard . . . not that we 
had much choice. 

The search was thorough. Twenty 
armed marines herded us onto the 
foredeck and, with exaggerated 
care, left no possible hiding place 
unplumbed. Hours later they 
trooped back to their ships, obvious- 
ly relieved they had found nothing. 

The whole episode was an un- 
fathomable puzzle for me until, as 
the last non-com climbed aboard his 
boat, I heard him report to his offi- 
cer, “Willie está loco. Los Americanos 
no tienen una bomba atömica.” 

— REESE PALLEY 
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Wharf rats, 

sea dogs and 
other waterfront 
personas 


SPIDER ANDRESEN 


photo by Jim Daniels 


Greine principles de- 
mand a price. Back in the late 
1960s, Spider Andresen was 
living a fantasy life. Winters 
he taught skiing and man- 
aged the mountain at Water- 
ville Valley, New Hampshire. 
Summers he ran a charter 
fishing boat in Martha’s Vine- 
yard. When he and his wife, 
Sarah, decided they didn’t en- 
joy being cold anymore, they 
moved their charter operation 
full-time to the Bahamas. Ulti- 
mately Spider decided he 
needed more of a challenge. 
He called a friend at Salt Water 
Sportsman magazine in Boston 
and asked if they needed any 
help. Six months later Spider 
was an associate editor. 

The rest is history. In 1980 
Spider and Rip Cunningham, 
another Salt Water Sportsman 
editor, bought the magazine 
from Hal Lyman, who had 
helped launch the magazine 
back in 1939. Spider now 
sports the title of publisher, 
while Rip is editor-in-chief. 
But those titles, Spider says, 
don't tell the whole story. 
“What we really do is fight 
full-time to rebuild our de- 
pleted fisheries stocks and 
run a magazine on the side.” 

They often battle govern- 
ment fisheries agencies, 
which traditionally have 
defended commercial over 
recreational fishing. But they 
also have had to battle fellow 
sportsmen. Rip is in hot water 





in Massachusetts after coming 
out strongly in favor of 
saltwater fishing licenses. 
And Spider recently was 
blackballed from his home- 
town Martha’s Vineyard Bass 
and Bluefish Tournament. 
That happened after Salt Wa- 
ter Sportsman withdrew its 
sponsorship because the tour- 
ney refused to change to a 
catch-and-release format. 
Other sponsors quickly fol- 
lowed suit and the tourna- 
ment ultimately was forced to 
change. “They blamed it all cn 
me. Of course, they should 
have. But it still hurt because 
Martha’s Vineyard is home, 
and a lot of my friends voted 
to blackball me.” 

But their efforts have had 
their rewards. Striped bass are 
making a comeback. Bluefin 
tuna stocks are on their way 
back up. And most of the big 
tournaments are now catch- 
and-release events. 

Is Salt Water Sportsman's 
stock up, too? If you listen to 
the rumors it is. The New 
York Times Magazine Group 
has made several offers for 
the magazine. Rip and Spider 
also recently met with a suc- 
cessful Boston magazine pub- 
lisher. The very next morning 
the phone was ringing off the 
hook. “Everyone seems to 
know about the sale of the 
magazine but us,” Spider 
says. “We're just having a lot 
of fun now. The magazine is 
not actively for sale, but as in 
all things, if someone comes 
along with the right offer . . . 
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“SHE'S THE KIND OF WOMAN WHO'S ALWAYS TURNING HEADS. 
I SET THE SAME CRITERION FOR HER DIAMOND” 


Every quality diamond of a possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler is the expert 
carat or more is one of natures rarest set it apart forever. They are called where diamonds are concerned. 
and most exquisite phenomena— the 4685: Cut, Color, Clarity and His knowledge can help make the 
with more fire, more sparkle and Carat-weight. These determine the acquisition ee quality diamond 
scintillation. value of a diamond—and to an of a carat or more the beautiful, 

Each is a visible reflection of astonishing degree, the beauty and rewarding experience it should be. 
you. Unique in all the world, value of your jewelry. A diamond is forever. 





The ring shown features 
a quality diamond of 2.03 carats. 


ee A CARAT OR MORE. 
in CA 1-800-252-0262 EXTRAORDINARY DIAMONDS FOR 


EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 
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BRION TOSS 








photo by Marty Loken 


Wien he was three years 
old, Brion Toss mastered his 
first knot—tying his shoes. 
Ironically, it wasn’t until he 
was in his early 20s that he re- 
alized to his horror it was the 
wrong knot. For all those 
years—including, strangely 
enough, several years as an 
expert knot tier—he had been 
tying a slip granny instead of 
a slip square knot. The differ- 
ence? “A slip square,” he ex- 
plains patiently, “lies athwart 
the shoe, the slip granny fore- 
and-aft.” 

Known to the world as Mr. 
Knot, Toss is obsessed with 
knots and has been ever since 
he inadvertently opened a 
book full of them at the age of 
18. His favorite knot? The 
constrictor. “It is the queen of 
knots. A lot of eyes pop when 
I demonstrate the constrictor. 
People don’t know how use- 
ful it is. It clamps, it marks, it 
strangles! But that’s not all! 
With the amazing constrictor, 
you can even make a turk’s 
head. There are thousands of 
uses. It slices, dices and ju- 
liennes! But then you've 
heard this rap before.” 

Toss makes his living in a 
tangential field—rigging. “In 
most yards the rigger is the 
guy who installs masts. I do 
the whole boat.” Mr. Knot 
was one of three riggers who 
strung three miles of standing 


rigging and four of running 
rigging in the restoration of 
the 200-foot bark Elissa. And 
for six months he served as 
rigger aboard the 300-foot 
three-master, Sea Cloud. In ad- 
dition he appeared in the PBS 
TV series, Under Sail, and his 
instructional video, Sailor's 


Knots and Splices, has just been 
released. Toss is now finish- 
ing The Rigger’s Notebook, a se- 
quel to his first book, The Rig- 
ger's Apprentice. 

Mr. Knot has plenty of 
knots to tie. Aside from their 
obvious usefulness in holding 
a sailboat together, though, 








what's their appeal? Mr. Knot 
gets serious. “You take a two- 
dimensional item and in mo- 


ments turn it into a three-di- 
mensional artifact. There’s a 
profound act there. You've 
created a thing that's innately 
good. Knots are good.” 
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ROGER HEWSON ment of the successful Ameri- 








photo by Kip Brundage 


I when you think you’ve 
got Roger Hewson pegged, 
he surprises you. 

In person he’s a soft-spok- 
en, button-down-collar kind 
of guy—the very embodi- 


can entrepreneur. His résumé 
only confirms that image. At a 
time when the U.S. sailboat 
industry is struggling, his Sa- 
bre Yachts of South Casco, 
Maine, is a raging success. He 
runs his company with the 
thoroughness, efficiency and 
deep personal commitment 
you'd expect from any con- 


temporary CEO. As one asso- 
ciate said, “Nobody at Sabre 
even buys a screwdriver with- 
out Roger's ultimately know- 
ing about it.” He's also a born 
promoter. He's running just 
about every business promo- 
tion organization in the state 
of Maine. His special brand of 
sailboat boosterism resulted 
in turning around the mori- 





bund Sailing Industry Associ- 
ation after just one year under 
his directorship. In 1985 Hew- 
son was named the Small 
Business Administration's 
Man of the Year—for Maine 
and New England. 

Given Hewson's intensity 
in his business and civic life, 
you’d think he’d be the type 
of guy who relaxes by reading 
Business Week and The Wall 
Street Journal. Actually, he’s a 
great fan of both men’s and 
women’s fashion magazines. 
He races sailboats for recrea- 
tion. That's predictable, but 
he also skis—like a madman 
his friends report. In fact, his 
favorite skis at the moment 
are a pair he won ina slalom 
race. And his garage doesn’t 
contain a limousine, but a hot 
car he wants to rebuild. 

Cars aren't just a hobby 
with Hewson. He’s a bit of an 
expert on the history of the 
automobile industry. At least 
this facet of Hewson’s charac- 
ter accords with his business 
persona: In the 1920s and 30s, 
many small and struggling 
auto companies were taken 
over by newly-formed Gener- 
al Motors. There’s a strong 
parallel between the auto in- 
dustry then and the boating 
industry today, Hewson be- 
lieves. And knowing that 
might just give Sabre and 
Hewson the edge they need 
to stay on top. 





CAROL BUCHAN 


photo by Marty Loken 


Kiss has it 30-year-old 
Carol Buchan is retiring from 
racing after an impressive se- 
ries of recent wins: the 1985 
North American 505s (with 
husband Carl Buchan), the 
1985 Canadian Women’s Na- 
tionals (with Nelle Alexander), 
and the 1986 Adams Cup. 
Last year she also took second 


in the 505 North Americans 
and third in the Nationals. 

Has she lost her taste for 
competition? Not at all. The 
explanation is a bit more com- 
plex. For one thing, Carol and 
Carl—he and his father, Bill, 
both won gold medals at the 
1984 Olympics—have been 
hard at work building their 
home outside of Seattle, 
Washington. For another, 
their two children, Lindsay, 5, 
and Jamie, 2, claim much of 
her time. 


The main reason behind 
her decision, however, is the 
USRYU’s ruling permiting 
sponsors to display their 
names on sails and hulls—a 
move that is drastically alter- 
ing the way competitors ap- 
proach the sport. 

“It doesn’t matter how I feel 
about it,” Carol says. “The 
sport has changed—it's going 
to be a full-time job. Whether 
Tlike it or not, that's the way it 
is. Under these new circum- 
stances I don’t have time to 


compete. Still,” she adds, “it’s 
unfair to be in the sport of 
sailing and not be able to 
make money when you can 
be in the sport of basketball 
and make a million dollars.” 

Is her decision unalterable? 
No. “I'm sure I'll continue sail- 
ing 505s with Carl. But other 
than that, it’s very uncertain.” 
Is her decision painful? No 
again. “I like not having the 
pressure. And I’m enjoying 
sailing more, now that I have 
other things in my life.” 































Choosing the right jib reefing and furling system is a major decision. It not only makes 
sailing easier and affects performance, but like an engine, Loran or life raft it is a vital piece of equip- 
ment that affects the safety of your boat and crew. 
A good, reliable furling and reefing system offers years of pleasure and safety, allowing you to 
reef from the security of the cockpit. It is a cruising man’s dream. 
A bad system can cause frustration and place your boat and crew in jeopardy. It is a 
cruising man’s nightmare. 
A Harken system gives that special feeling of security that comes from purchasing 
A quality. It is not the cheapest system — it is simply the best system. It is engineered 
and manufactured without compromise from only the finest materials and has 
unique features like lubricant-free bearings that require almost no maintenance. 
\ Harken has a full range of reefing and furling systems for boats from 22 to 70 
\ feet. They are adaptable to all kinds of rigging and sails and are even great for 
> the racer who likes to cruise home shorthanded. 
L Q Ask your dealer for details or call us directly. 
One thing is certain: you can take the pain out 
of that decision by making the safe and 
smart choice — Harken. 
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251 East Wisconsin Avenue 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 53072 
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JACK VAN OST 


photo by Jim Daniels 


ack Van Ost denies invent- 
ing bareboat chartering. But 
he might as well have. Until 
this dentist and inveterate 
sailor started Caribbean Sail- 
ing Yachts in 1967, chartering 
was pretty rudimentary. By 
his reckoning only 21 boats 
scattered throughout the Ca- 
ribbean were available for 
charter, and no two were 
alike. Van Ost changed all 
that. Today the Caribbean 
charter fleet numbers more 
than 1000 boats. 

Van Ost's radical idea was 
to make chartering predict- 
able. Running CSY out of his 
Tenafly, New Jersey, dental 
clinic for many years, he cre- 
ated what he variously has 
called “a floating hotel” and “a 
marine Hertz.” He estab- 
lished a uniform fleet—ten 
Chris Craft Capri 30s at first— 
and based it in the Virgin Is- 
lands, which were easy to get 





to and offered plenty of is- 
lands to sail around. Char- 
terers needed only their bath- 
ing suits and toothbrushes. 

“We were sort of pioneers, I 
guess,” he says. “We made all 
the mistakes we could make. 1 
hope we learned some. It's 
not a way to become John D. 
Rockefeller.” 

One mistake he made was 
the decision to build his own 


boats. CSY has only recently 
recovered from that move, 
and now contracts out to 


Gulfstar for its boats. With a 
fleet of close to 100 yachts in 
the Caribbean, Van Ost's 
charter company has returned 
to success. In 1979 Van Ost re- 
tired from dentistry after 35 
years and moved to Tampa, 
where he runs CSY's island 
operation. His son, Bob, 


heads up the Tenafly office. 
Van Ost now can enjoy the 
fruits of his labors, spending 
time with his eight children 
and 11 grandchildren, includ- 
ing Alexandra Rickards pic- 
tured here. “I tell you, it's 
been fun,” he says. But he 
still has a problem. “I’m doing 
very well. I just wish Ihad 
more time to go sailing.” 
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| 1985 ADMIRALS CUP 


1986 WHITBREAD 
ROUND THE WORLD RACE 


| 1986 12M WORLDS 
1986 SARDINIA CUP 
1986 SORC 


LEWMAR 


LEWMAR 


LEWMAR 
LEWMAR 


AUSTRALIA I 
FULL PELT 
ABRACADABRA 


ONDINE VI 


1986 NEWPORT Maxi SERIES 
1986 1 Ton Cup 

1986 12 Ton Cup 

1986 Ya Ton Cup 





COFICA 


ANDELSBANKEN 


EHWMAR 


LEWMAR 


WHEN IT COMES TO WORLD-GLASS RACING, 
ITS NO CONTEST. 


The facts are engraved in history: time after 
time, race after race, the boats that take the prizes 
are the boats that are winched by Lewmar 

Surprised? You shouldn't be. The highly 
tuned sail control systems aboard the big racing 
yachts absolutely demand the precision, power 
and performance of System Lewmar 

What's more, every win by a Lewmar- 
equipped boat is a win for you. Because the Grand 


Prix racing circuit acts as the ultimate testbed 
for our technology, ensuring that the Lewmar 
equipment you put on your boat is the toughest, 
smoothest, most reliable deck hardware you can 
buy. 

If you'd like to put System Lewmar to work 
on your boat, see your nearest Lewmar dealer. Or 
call us on (401) 253-6200 (East Coast) or 
(714) 631-7260 (West Coast). 








“In this new cruiser, the Ron Holland Design Group and 
the Brothers Belliure have created a truly modern 
Mediterranean luxury yacht with universal appeal, one that 
will make any owner walk on air, or perhaps water.” 

~ Jack Somer, YACHTING, March 1986. 


“The marriage of technology and craftsmanship achieved 
by the Belliure is not only unique but appealing.” 
- Robby Robinson, SAIL, December 1985. 


The Belliure 86 has received international acclaim as a World 
Class Maxi-cruiser in every respect. It starts with a Ron 
Holland-designed performance hull. From this point, it 
becomes your custom yacht. Whether it is specifying the 

| machinery and interior layout or simply choosing fabrics, 
you are in control. A Belliure 86 is designed to reflect your 
tastes and requirements. Choose not only the materials, but 
the cabin style itself. Position the deck gear and select your 
keel configuration or let our naval architects and engineering 
staff offer you alternatives and suggestions. 


í ait ji Belliure's use of Kevlar® S-Glass, E-Glass and Divinycel® 
ANAL 7) core materials is unparalleled in all the world. Only Belliure 
has the experience and the technology. And Belliure's 
~ > composite construction offers you lower maintenance, 
higher durability and better value than aluminum or steel. 


You will not find a better shipyard to build your next yacht 
than Belliure or a better place to build it than in Spain. 


For more information or a complete proposal on the 
Belliure 86, please call Michael G. Ferris for a Belliure 
proposal today. 
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ONE-OFF CUSTOM YACHTS IN HIGH- ‘TECH G.RP. UP TO 120 FT. FINE CUSTOM YACHTS 





GGK - Barcelona 






Belliure America, Inc. 


Tucker's Wharf 


P.O. Box 949, Marblehead, MA 01945 Tel. (617) 631 3966 Fax: (617) 631 8112 Telex: 37-48476 BELLIURE 


= af PSO: I, SWAROVSKI. 


Names you'll 
never forget. 


When a boat performs like no other, it 
makes a name for itself. The same can 
be said for the best equipment—like the 
y SL marine binoculars from Swarovski 
; (Swar-ov-skee). 
Built to take rough waters, the 


m unique construction uses no pins or 
d j screws—so there's nothing to jar loose 
4 er or corrode. The laser-aligned European 
wt optics assure you of the sharpest 
, resolution under all lighting conditions. 


These precision optics are protected by 
an ergonomically designed exterior 
casing that seals out moisture and dust. 
Water won't make the case slippery, 
insuring a firm, steady grip. 

But if they do happen to fall 
overboard, don't worry—with the handy 
flotation strap, they won't sink. And 
because of the watertight seals corrosion 
and fogging aren't even a possibility. 
Just retrieve them and dry them off. 
They'll continue to perform perfectly. 

Next time you hit the water, take 
Swarovski SL marine binoculars. Use 
3 d 5 them once and you'll never forget 
E , the name. 

For your free booklet “How to 
Select Binoculars” and the name of 
your nearest authorized Swarovski 
dealer, write: 

Swarovski Optik 

Dept. CS 

One Kenney Drive 

Cranston, Rhode Island 02920 





ME I 
| > OPTIK 


© 1986 Swarovski America Limited 








= —. HUCKINS 


~The 60’ Huckins Kirkline Sportfisherman 
“Available Now for $1,300,000 


Contact Bill Estes, Sales Director, Huckins Yacht Corporation 3482 Lakeshore 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 7069, Jacksonville, FL 32210 (904) 389-1125 


AA 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 





Kaama Marine Engineering, Inc. 


936 Sunset Drive 
Costa Mesa, California 92627 
(714) 642-5021 





A 


SALES & WAREHOUSE 
Kaama Marine Engineering Inc. 
1499 Hardin Drive 

Sarasota, Florida 34243 

(813) 351-4988 


Suited for the sea. Dazzling perfection ashore and in the waves. Like certain marine generators that are 
steady performers in any waters, any weather. Popular Kohler models from four to one hundred kilowatts. 
Engines fully marinized. Generators inspired by superior Kohler technology including 
brushless design. Altogether stunning. And beautifully suited for the sea. 


LER 
GENERATORS 





FREEDOM 
from CONFUSION 


POSITION COURSE WAYPOINT 7 





NORTHSTAR sets you 
free from mind-boggling 
‘Starter-sets’ 


VIENA Take a look at the Northstar 
control panel. It’s as easy 
to use asitis to look at. 
Simple. Clean. Straight- 
forward. Turn it on. 
=- Puncha button. You 
have instant access to 
the World's most accurate Loran-C navigator. 
There are no complex codes to memorize. You 
don't have to fumble through a manual to fig- 
ure out what buttons to push or confusing codes 
to enter. Unlike ordinary Lorans, Northstars 
are smart enough to do all the figuring for 
you. And they prompt you in plain 
English, so you're free to spend more 
time cruising or fishing. Freedom 
from worry. Only Northstar has a 











Northstar Consumer Information 

For complete information on DMEC products by mail, 
call any time toll free 1-800-325-DMEC & give our 
operator your name & address. In’ Massachusetts, 

or for technical help, call (617) 897-6600. 


NORTHSTAR: Buy the Best First, not last. 


Ei 

d: 
gift 
8 COMMAND 


ILLUM 
ext 0 car 


NORTHSTAR 
y 800 


3-year limited warranty (parts és labor, FOB 
Acton, MA). And Northstar has won the 
NMEA Loran-C Award for “Best in Perfor- 
mance and Reliability” 
for 8 years in a row. 


Freedom of Choice 





With a Northstar you 

can choose the com- j 
pact 800. Or the 2-piece NORTHSTAR 800X 
WATERPROOF 800X, with waterproof control head 


1 or 2 control heads. Flush mount, surface 
mount or yoke mount. 

If you’ve ever operated another Loran, 
you'll appreciate all the free- 
doms that Northstar own- 
ers enjoy. 





DIGITAL 
MARINE 


ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
30 Sudbury Rd., Acton, Ma 01720 (617) 897-6600 


“I researched every available boat 
before I bought my first Albin Trawler. 
Two years later, I bought my second.” 


John J. Fitzmaurice 
Halesite, Long Island, N.Y. 


A TRUE STORY 


¡E an engineer, 
and I like to get 


value on anything I 
buy. So I studied 
every boat at the boat 
shows, and I read all 
the yachting maga- 
zines. I'd been a sailor and I 
wanted to find out if a power 
boat was for me. 
I knew that some boats loose 
their value quickly. Some hold 
their own. Others actually ap- 
preciate in value. If I decidea 
that I didn't like powerboating, I 
wanted to find out while owning 
one that had appreciated in 
value. Reading the used boat ads 
would tell me which was which. 
There were very few ads for 
used Albin Trawlers. That told 
me that Albin owners weren't 
anxious to sell. A good sign. 
Over the years I had learned that 
when car owners didn't like a 
articular model, you could tell 
y the high number of used car 
ads you saw for that model. 
I looked around. There were 
cheaper trawlers that 
could save me money. 
But I wanted a seawor- 
se boat with good re- 
sale value. That 
eliminated the brand X 
boats. And a costlier 
trawler I saw was, in my 
judgement, only cos- 
metically better. 
From my study, I fig- 
ured that an Albin 
Trawler would probably 
appreciate in value, so 
in 1978 I bought an Albin-36. It 
was a test to see if I could live 
with a trawler. As I said, I had 





been a sailor and 
power boats weren't 
my idea of fun. 

But I must have 
known something. I 
discovered a new 
kind of boating. I did 
a lot of relaxed cruis- 
ing. I’m not your 


seven ports in seven days kind 


of man. The az outdoor living 
space and diesel fuel economy 
appealed to me. And the easy 
maintenance. 

What I really had in mind was 
owning a boat that I could also 
live on. A lot of people talk 
about living on a boat, but few 
make their dream come true. I 
was determined, and my wife 
was game. 

To move out of a house—my 
three daughters had already left 
home—and live on a boat would 
take a larger boat. At least an Al- 
bin-43. And I would want to 
redesign some of the interior. Al- 
bin interiors are marvelous and 
the cabinetry is unbelievable, 
but I wanted to customize the 
boat to suit the requirements of 





An Albin 43 Cruising at 18 Knots 








A-36 Albin A-43 
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living aboard. 

Everything went according to 
plan. I sold my Albin-36 for 
more than the purchase price. 
And the dealer agreed to make 
some interior design changes. I 
love the exterior with its bold 
prow and European design 
touches. 

I took delivery of my Albin-43 in 





March 1980. My wife, Carol, and 
I have been living on it ever 
since. We berth at the Hunting- 
ton Yacht Club in Huntington 
Harbor on Long Island. 

On good weather weekends, I 
just roll out of bed and 
cruise off on Long Is- 
land Sound. Week- 
days, I drive off to my 
job at AT&T. When a 
siding or termite con- 
trol salesman calls, I let 
him talk on and on be- 
fore I tell him where I 
live. 

Did I get my money’s 
worth from Albin? Do 


fish swim?” 
A 





RiverRd,CosCob,CT 06807 
(203) 661-4341 


The difference 
between 
Classic Yacht's 


antifoulant paint......and the rest... 





ours is warranteed*2 years, increases 
speed and is available in clear. 


This totally new patented product provides boaters with a minimum of two years 
protection against barnacles. It also helps reduce micro fouling in fresh or salt water. 
The following details Classic Yacht's unique characteristics: 


e Long-term resistance to macro and micro fouling. e One gallon covers approx. 300 sq. ft. 


e The extremely slippery, hard-gloss surface e Apply and launch in ONE DAY! 
increases fuel economy for those who cruise and 
speed for those who race. 


e Available in red, blue, black, brown, white and clear. 
Clear allows original gel coat color to show. 


e Three-coat application at 1.5 mils thickness per coat. ‘when specific application conditions are met 


e Does not lose effectiveness during extended haul- 
out or numerous dry storage periods. 


e Can be applied by brush, roller or spray. 


T/ Philadelphia Resins Corp. 
a complete family of formulated products for the marine industry. 
P.O. Box 454 « Montgomeryville, PA 18936 + (215) 855-8450. 


t Ten Inc., 3320 SW. 3rd A Ft. Lauderdale 























For centuries the American work however, covets seakeeping 
boat evolved, refined itself and qualities, maneuverability and she is 
improved through use. The fishing dry, rugged and strong. She is also 
schooner, the dragger and the fuel efficient and has range. 
ocean tug worked — y We present her as 
the sea and a = a proven hull with 
assumed their M a yacht finish. 
shape through Ideal for a 
lessons learned. summer aboard 
The EAGLE 32 or an evening 
reflects this cruise, the EAGLE 
background. Not 32 is easy to 
intended for barge handle, simple 
work or bank to care for 
fishing, the and a joy to be 
EAGLE 32, aboard. 


EASTLAND YACHTS ING 


33 PRATT STREET (203) 767-8224 ESSEX, CONN. 06426 





They allwon. 


American Express is proud to be a supporter of five fine American yachts which braved strong winds, 
heavy seas and fierce competition in the America's Cup Challenger Trials 


Not every one of them could win the coveted opportunity to represent the United States in the race 
to regain the Cup. But win or lose, each one had an American dream —to be the best—and their 


splendid spirit made us all proud. 
American Express believes that all five should be saluted, and so we became the first company to 





© 1987 American Express Company. All rights reserved. 
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provide financial support not just to one, but to all of the five syndicates which completed the Trials. 


And to further encourage this kind of spirit in the world of sailing, American Express is also 
making a sizable grant to the United States Yacht Racing Union to send promising sailors 


to international.competitions. 


All in the hope that, in some way, we might help these future America’s Cup competitors to 
understand that it matters not if you win or lose, it’s how you sail the race. 
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Keeping 
Fast 
Company 


Parts VI is bigger, 
better, Blonder 


L. VI, Gary Blonder’s turbo- 
charged new Jon Bannenberg de- 
sign, blasts over the gentle Indian 
Ocean chop. We pass under the 
bows of the aircraft carrier U.S.S. 
Carl Vinson and the golden 12-meter 
Kookaburra III, doing a little practice 
work off Fremantle between Ameri- 
ca's Cup trials. 

The sun shines hot and bright in 
the Southern Hemisphere summer. 
It is Sunday, and the pleasure fleet 
is out. Hordes of 20- to 25-footers 


by Alastair Buchanan 
photographs by Francois Richard 





are streaking over to Rottnest Is- 
land, ten miles off Fremantle. Jaws 
drop as Parts VI roars past. 

She anchors safely in ten feet of 
crystal blue water, her two big 
stainless hooks nestled in little 
patches of sand between the beds 
of slippery sea grass. 

The response is quick and gratify- 
ing. Little boats begin circling like 
bees in a flower garden, their own- 
ers drawn to the floating marvel 
with the signature Bannenberg 
wing rising from its afterdeck. We 


Jon Bannenberg is 
the guy who loads 
the boat with every 
possible feature 
and attempts to 
make the naval 
architect’s job 
impossible. Such is 
the design dialectic. 


mill about in the stern, sipping 
wine and nibbling cheese. As the 
boats burble past, all the pretty la- 
dies aboard them smile and wave. 

“You'd be a sorry bloke if a girl 
didn’t wave to you on a yacht like 
this,” laughs John Farrell, manag- 
ing director of Oceanfast Shipyards. 
Oceanfast built the vessel and is 
now taking Parts VI through sea tri- 
als before turning her over to the 
Royal Perth Yacht Club to use as the 
commodore’s yacht during the Cup 
finals. 

But within minutes another float- 
ing pleasure palace looms on the 
horizon, Like a horizontal Las Ve- 
gas hotel, up thunders Southern 
Cross III, flagship of Alan Bond, the 
West Australian millionaire who 
stunned the yachting world in 1983. 
A few fickle admirers head away, 
drawn to the bigger boat. 

Southern Cross III is only about ten 


feet longer than Parts VI, but it’s 
massively bigger in overall volume, 
with four decks instead of three, 
nine-foot draft instead of four and 
displacement about double that of 
her rival. 

This is the stuff that gets boat 
freaks excited. Together this brace 
of ultra-modern pleasure craft made 
Rottnest seem a bit more like Palma 
de Mallorca than an Australian na- 
ture preserve. 

In the opinion of many, including 
of course the fellows who designed 


and built Parts VI, Jon Bannenberg 
is just about the hottest thing going 
in the cruise-for-prestige market. 
Adnan Khashoggi, Alan Bond, 
Gary Blonder—“the list of owners 
is like a Who's Who of the world,” 
said Grant Johnston, Bannenberg's 
man in Australia. 

“He understands the formula for 
dealing with these people,” John- 
ston said. “These are men who can 
write a check for $1 million U.S. 
They don't want to hear, “You can't 
have black curtains; it's not in the 
contract.” He tells them what they 
want and then gives it to them.” 

That may be an exaggeration, at 
least in the case of Blonder, who 
has previously owned six vessels, 
including three large Browards, a 
140-foot Picchiotti and his most re- 
cent yacht, the 112-foot Bannenberg 
collaboration Never Say Never. “De- 
signing a yacht is always a delicate 


process,” Blonder said. “Jon's geni- 
us is his ability to pull from my 
mind what I'm really trying to ex- 
press. He turns each expression 
into a rendering, which finally goes 
to our hull design team to see if 
what we're conjuring are realistic 
dreams.” Ultimately, Bannenberg is 
the guy who loads the boat with ev- 
ery possible feature and attempts to 
make naval architect Phil Curran's 
job impossible. Such is the dialectic 
of the design process. That Curran 
has been able to achieve a hull and 





engineering design that incorpo- 
rates all of Blonder's requirements 
is a testimony to his genius. 

And what Blonder was asking 
for, even on a 153-foot yacht, was a 
lot. Blonder, a used-auto-parts bar- 
on from Connecticut, wanted a 
yacht with the feel of a speedboat 
that would do 30 knots without 
making a lot of fuss, wouldn't drink 
up fuel in Saudi Arabian propor- 
tions and would have all the accou- 
terments of home. He wanted a 
yacht on which he could entertain 
100 friends or clients without any- 
one's feeling cramped. And on top 
of all this, he wanted a private 
space for himself, no matter how 
many other guests were aboard. 

The result is a yacht with many 
distinct gathering places. Large 
groups of people are comfortably 
accommodated in the foredeck area, 
the lounge and the cockpit, as well 


as on the bridge. The most innova- 
tive design feature, however, is the 
master stateroom, which is located 
on the boat deck, and is reached by 
a private staircase. This location 
gives Blonder the space, privacy 
and airiness he wanted for his state- 
room. Comforts? The master state- 
room boasts skylights, a hot tub/ja- 
cuzzi, a sauna, a whirlpool, a steam 
room, and his-and-her closets. Slid- 
ing glass doors open to a pool and a 
lounge area on the boat deck that is 
complete with its own bar. 

Parts VI has five other state- 
rooms, an additional hot tub/ja- 
cuzzi, two tenders (one of which 
does 67 knots), ten television sets, a 
fax machine along with every imag- 
inable navigation device, formal 
dinner service for 12, a Park Avenue 
interior and a helicopter pad. You 
never know who will drop in. 

And as if designing a planing, 
six-stateroom, 30-knot speed de- 
mon wasn’t hard enough, Blonder 
wanted enough fuel capacity to 
cross the Atlantic—on one fill-up. 


Of course he got what he wanted. 

According to Curran, who built 
his large-yacht reputation designing 
high-speed planing ferryboats, 
“People who own this type of boat 
use it as an entertainment place, a 
pied a terre.” On the Bannenberg de- 
sign process, Curran echoes 
Blonder: “He makes the building 
process a pleasure for the owner, 
instead of a nightmare where the 
guy has to deal with the boatyard 
firsthand.” 

These days Oceanfast is supply- 
ing Bannenberg fast hulls on which 
to work his stylistic magic. Ocean- 


Blonder wanted a yacht on which he 
could comfortably entertain 100 
guests. His master stateroom has all 
the luxuries of home, including a hot 
tubljacuzzi, left. 


fast has built two hulls in Western 
Australia, both for Blonder. Never 
Say Never was a smashing success. 
Blonder is so pleased with Parts VI, 
he is now contemplating another. 
“And it’s going to be 160 feet long,” 
Farrell says with delight. 

Blonder doesn’t like to talk about 
the cost of his boats. But reliable 
sources on the waterfront in Perth 
put Parts VI in the “somewhere just 
under $10 million range.” 

To achieve Blonder’s objectives, 
Curran had to work some engineer- 
ing wonders. He wound up steal- 
ing weight from everything but the 
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Gary Blonder, shown here aboard Never Say 
Never, his first Oceanfast, made his fortune in 
the used auto parts business. Parts VI (left) 
cruises at 30 knots-plus, and can cross the At- 
lantic without refueling. 


televisions. The hull is aluminum; 
just about everything else is made 
from hollow-core F-Board, which, 
at one-fourth the weight of alumi- 
num, is about the same weight as 
air. 

That’s costly, but who’s worried 
about price? 

To move this lightweight wonder, 
Curran and Farrell ordered up 
KaMeWa jet drives powered by 
three turbocharged MTU diesels, 
two V-12s outboard and a V-8 on the 
centerline. When you want to roar, 
you fire up all three, but to cruise 
from, say, Monte Carlo to Cannes, 
you run the outside pair at moder- 
ate revs. Parts VI can cross the At- 
lantic on a mere 15,000 gallons. 

As a result, this boat can cruise to 
Rottnest at planing speed, throwing 
out an impressive jet-blown wake 
while the guests enjoy smoked 
salmon and champagne in the main 
salon, hardly aware they are mov- 
ing. Except when they look out the 
windows and see the world roaring 
past. It’s a sight that still keeps 
Blonder, who’s 35 years old “and 
graying to 65,” shaking his head in 
wonderment. “I’m a mechanically- 
oriented person,” he says. “But I’m 
amazed at what we’ve been able to 
build into a 150-footer and still 


achieve this kind of speed. But then 
again I live a fast-paced life. This 
boat feels natural.” 

The yacht isn't entirely without 
faults. “It does slam a bit in a big 
sea,” Farrell admits, “but that’s the 
crew’s problem.” And some folks on 
the docks criticize the number of 
structural elements in the stern area, 
including the three elegant stair- 
ways that run around the wing. 

“They look like the stairways in 
one of those 1930s musicals,” one 
awed observer said. “I keep waiting 
for the dancing girls.” 

Inside, Bannenberg shines with 
personally designed rugs, bright 
blond sycamore veneer paneling, 
white leather settees, handmade 
dinnerware and sterling flatware. 
Nothing on Parts VI is off the shelf. 
It's another Bannenberg trademark 
to design everything from scratch, 
including door hinges and lighting 
fixtures. Very elegant indeed. 

And very fast. 

On the way home from Rottnest, 
skipper Richard Gurley opens up 
the big jets, and the knot meter 
climbs easily past 29. Parts VI leaves 
Southern Cross III lurching along in 
her wake, and for a while it is quite 
evident that if Parts VI isn’t the only 
attention-getter in Fremantle, she 
certainly is the fastest. 

Unless Sea Raider is around. 

That’s Curran’s first big planing 
design—a 110-foot aluminum ferry 
that runs the public back and forth 
to Rottnest. She comes careering up 
from behind and shoots by us in the 
passing lane. 

Passed by a ferry. 

It's enough to make you sick. 

But at least we're getting beaten 
by family, if only a distant cousin. 
And nobody on the ferry, 1 notice, 
is drinking champagne. O 
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The founding family of Astilleros Belliure. Seated 
around their father, Vicente Belliure Torres, are sons 
(clockwise from left) Jeronimo, Pedro, Juan and 
Vicente. 








Yohotographs by Bryan and Cherry Alexander 





Boats from the 


HEART 


Astilleros Belliure 





: most striking — and confounding — feature 
of the Astilleros Belliure boatyards is how tradition 
and old-fashioned methods merge so compatibly 
with the latest materials and ‘technology. Belliure is 
located on the south coast of Spain in the little town 
of Calpe, a three-hour drive west of Barcelona. Yard 
Number One sits at the foot of Ifac, a rock climber’s 
delight jutting 1200 feet straight up from an other- 
wise moderate landscape. Yard One looks like any 
classic smallboat yard with its cranes and weathered 
sheds and its array of boats waiting in the adjacent 
marina. Many of them display the wood six-pointed 
star that denotes a Belliure. At the main dock are a 
Belliure 83-foot ketch and a Belliure 39 — both de- 
signed by Ron Holland — along with a new 63. [] It 
all looks pretty standard until an old wood door 
creaks open and one enters a large, murky room full 
of teak logs stacked like cord wood. For a sailor, the 
effect is almost religious. The logs are 15 feet long 
and one to two feet thick and look just as they did 
when the elephants dragged them from the forest. 
The logs are dried for five years then sawed into care- 
fully numbered planks. The planks are then stacked 
and dried two more years before the wood is ready 
for use. [] In a dark adjoining shed alive with wood 
scrap and rich in sawdust, an an- 
cient six-inch-wide band saw rips 
the logs. Upstairs in a room labeled 
“saw doctor,” a man works full time à 
keeping the yard’s gleaming blades MS 
sharp. In contrast to this amazing ff 
old-world approach to boat build- 


by Roger Vaughan 
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ing is the spar shed, just across the 
yard, where workmen fashion high- 


tech booms and masts using the lat- 
est in plasma cutting machines. At 
Belliure, one gradually gets used to 
passing rapidly through time 
warps. 

The new Belliure yard, a couple 
miles up the road, looks like any 
modern boat-manufacturing facili- 
ty. Upstairs the overhanging design 
and executive offices offer a bird’s- 
eye view of the production line and 
of the large, spacious shops below. 
Natural light from roof windows re- 
flects mostly the golden glow of 
teak. To the right, the fiberglass 
hulls are laid up. On the left, Bel- 
liure craftsmen begin construction 
with teak plywood, raw material for 
the yachts’ interior compartments 
and furnishings. They laminate 
moldings and trim by hand on jigs. 
On the line are 40s, 41s and 50s — 
mostly for the European market — 
two 63s for South American cus- 
tomers and an 86. 

Down on the floor, a small, 
stocky man dressed in khaki work 
clothes moves from job to job. He is 
Vicente Belliure, who was chief en- 
gineer until a few months ago. Vi- 
cente’s eyes are bright, his disposi- 
tion gentle. He speaks little 
English, but his hands and face are 
eloquent as he points with pride to 
details on the nearly completed 86- 
footer: stainless backing plates for 
deck hardware that are glassed-in 
and tapped to receive machine 
bolts; joiner work seamless to the 
touch; tapered teak frames of the 
huge, slanted deckhouse windows, 
with subtle grooves for water run- 
off. Through a translator Vicente 
says this 86-footer consumed ten 
teak logs. 

As a boy growing up in Alicante, 
Vicente followed his interests, boats 
and the sea. As a teen-ager he built 
several sailing skiffs, then began re- 
pairing fishing boats. In 1953, at age 
17, he persuaded his father to help 
him start his own business. They 
chose Calpe, with its fishing fleet, 
and established their yard on the 
bed of a dry river. They built a 
primitive wooden slipway, floated it 
The 1200-foot peak of Ifac (above) looms over 
Yard Number One. A bare Belliure hull (left) 


into position and sank it with con- 
crete blocks. 


Vicente soon began modifying 


fishing boats, designing finer lines 
for more speed. One modification 
left too bulbous a look, so he put a 
star high on the bow to hide it. He 
made the star six-pointed, because 
that was easy to draw with compass 
dividers. The star has become the 


trademark of every Belliure boat 
built since. 

Fishing boats with fine stems and 
flared overhanging bows became 
Belliure’s stock in trade for nearly 20 
years. In 1972 Vicente got the plans 
for his first yacht, the 25-foot Endur- 
ance, from circumnavigator Peter 
Ibold. About this time Spain lost 
control of the Spanish Sahara, 
greatly reducing her fishing zone 
and virtually destroying the south 
coast fishing industry. To plug the 
sudden gap in business, Vicente be- 
gan building an Endurance line of 
sailboats. 

Working with fiberglass, which 
he had used extensively in fishing- 
boat holds, Vicente had the first 35 
ready for the 1975 Barcelona Boat 
Show. He returned home with a 
bookful of orders. 

During the next six years, Belliure 
turned out dozens of the still-popu- 
lar 35s, along with other cruising 
boats. Then the need to expand 
caught up with them. Yard Number 





Bernardo 
Stengel can 
discuss boats in 
six languages. 











awaits finish. One manager Jeronimo Belliure 
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said, “The idea of the new factory 
was forced on us by the demands of 
clients who wanted bigger boats.” 
But the Belliures soon discovered 
they were not financially strong 
enough to expand without help. 

In 1983 Guillermo Cryns came on 
the scene. A financier who began 
by organizing bus tours and charter 
flights before moving into hotel 
building, he has been described as 
the maestro of the Spanish tourist 
industry — among the largest in the 
world. A former IOR competitor 
and world cruising sailor, Cryns 
sent a man to scout Belliure for a 
large boat he wanted to build for a 
British holding company. Cryns 
liked what he heard and convinced 
the holding company to become a 


Old world, new world: Natural light reflects the 
glow of teak in the Belliure sawroom, while 
(above right) mold and hull take on an eerie, 
high-tech cast. 


partner in the yard. 

Cryns's first move was to bring in 
financial expert Bernardo Stengel as 
managing director of the yard. Sten- 
gel had first come to Cryns’s atten- 
tion 20 years before when, as a 
waiter, he had spilled coffee on 
Cryns. It is a tribute to Stengel’s 
charm and ability that he has been 
working with Cryns ever since. 

Stengel, tall and richly attired, 
has the quick, precise moves of a 
bullfighter. His dark eyes miss 
nothing. He can discuss finance 
and boats in six languages. It is gen- 
erally suspected that he added the 


“o” to his first name when he came 
to Spain from his native Germany. 
Bernardo’s presentations to cus- 
tomers are legendary. “First,” he 
says, leading the way into the de- 
sign offices overlooking the factory 
floor, “we have the dozen people 
who work here clean their areas. 
Then we suggest the customer sit at 
one of the drawing boards and 
make some sketches, however 
crude, of what he wants. Maybe we 
have an 83-foot outline drawing on 
the table for reference. We talk, and 
after he does a sketch I slip it to one 
of our naval architects who works 
furiously to do a drawing in 20 min- 
utes. By the time the customer is 
done with another sketch, I show 
him this rough. Now he is in- 











volved, making changes, sugges- 
tions. Twenty minutes later, he gets 
another rough in color. The custom- 
er’s jaw drops. 

“We have a very talented artist 
who will take the naval architect’s 
roughs and, working all night, will 
do beautiful color renderings of 
what the man’s boat will actually 
look like, inside and out. The next 
day, the customer sees these draw- 
ings and can't believe it. There is his 
boat! Two weeks later this man will 
receive line drawings, more color 
renderings — all adjusted to his lik- 
ing — and a construction estimate, 
all for nothing. Other yards would 
charge $10,000 for this service.” 

With Bernardo Stengel ready to 
bowl customers over in Calpe, 
where Belliure is the area’s largest 
employer, Cryns set up shop in 
America to handle customer leads 
for the Western Hemisphere. Bel- 
liure America is headed by Michael 
Ferris, a member of the Belliure 
board of directors. At 35, Ferris has 
previous experience ranging from 
yacht sales and financing to market- 
ing and brokerage. 

“We are the new boy on the 
block,” Ferris says. “We've been in 
the market less than two years, but 
we are beginning to be represented 
out there.” The 86-footer Jubilee was 
launched last summer for Francis 
D. Wetherill of Philadelphia. A For- 
tune 100 financier has a 90-footer on 
the Belliure boards, and maxi racer 
Huey Long is contemplating a 105- 
footer. Ferris says Belliure is looking 
into building boats up to 120 feet. 

“We have a lot to offer,” Ferris 
says. “A work ethic and quality of 
craftsmanship based on pride and 
tradition, a friendly climate year- 
round and a labor rate about 35 per- 
cent less than in northern Europe. 
Belliure is a member of the Spanish 
Boat Building Federation, which 
augments our ability to offer our 
customers creative international fi- 
nancing. We will re-spec a boat any 
way the customer wants it. We have 
the skills plus the money to back 
them up — an unusual combina- 
tion. On the larger boats, if pressed 
we'll even put up a bank guarantee 


against non-per- 
formance. How 
many boatyards 
in the world 
would do that?” 

The Belliure 
family agrees 
that an outside 
partner has been 
good for the 
company. “In a 
family business,” 
Jeronimo says, “it 
is difficult to 
complain, for ex- 
ample, that your 
brother’s num- 
ber one son is 
useless. An out- 
sider can do this.” 

Cryns has, in fact, made some 
major changes as the holding com- 
pany has assumed 100 percent 
ownership of the yard, as the boats 
have increased in size from 35 to 90 
feet and as the stakes have soared 
from $150,000 to $2 million a boat. 
Dealing with high finance and high 
rollers, Belliure can no longer begin 
a boat on a handshake, as they did 
not so long ago. 

The evolution hasn't always been 
smooth. For a while Bernardo had 
his staff meetings on Monday 
mornings. The Belliures had theirs 
on Sunday evenings — at home. 
But that has stopped. And Vicente 
Belliure has departed. By choice 
more builder than manager, he con- 
tinues with Belliure as a consultant. 
With the backing of Belliure's hold- 
ing company, he has begun build- 
ing independently. 

Astilleros Belliure has come a 
long way from being a fishing boat 
repair operation on the beach. But it 
still maintains its unique mix of tal- 
ent and philosophy. Kevlar may be 
going into the hulls, but the work- 
ers still take a siesta every after- 
noon. And again, it seems a 
uniquely compatible blend. Jeroni- 
mo admits the business has had its 
struggles over the years, but he 
says money alone could never have 
built Belliure into what it is today. 

“The Belliure yard,” he says, “has 
grown from the heart.” U] 
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Ya come upon the islands 


suddenly. One moment the sur- 
face of the sea is empty. The 
next it is studded with rocks 
and jagged ledges, then scat- 
tered islets, finally a large island 
and many more spreading to- 
ward the horizon. Around 
many of the islands the blue- 
green of the shallows stands in 
contrast to a necklace of waves 
breaking and receding over rib- 
bons of white sand; some of the 
islands, even in winter, are 
mottled with dark green fields 
dotted with daffodils. 

The Isles of Scilly (pro- 
nounced “silly”) lie 28 miles 
southwest of Land’s End, Corn- 
wall, England. Tightly grouped 
over approximately 75 square 
miles, they comprise 100 is- 
lands and islets, only five of 
which are inhabited, and hun- 
dreds of ledges and rocks. 

Touched by the Gulf Stream’s 
warming influence, the Scillies 
for the most part are a benign 
paradise in the northern seas. 
Or so they seem to vacationing 
landsmen who revel in the mild 


climate, spectacular flower gar- | 


dens, white sand beaches and 
iridescent water. But the Scil- 
lies, which form a rude demar- 
kation between the English 
Channel and the Celtic Sea, can 
become a deathtrap for seamen 
coming on soundings from the 


open ocean. For centuries mari- "=" 


AGROUND! 





Shipwrecks of the Scilly Isles 


by Peter Spectre 


photographs by The Gibsons of Scilly Isles 
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The sel bound for Italy in 1905 with 600 
tons of armor plate was caught off Ushant in a 
gale and eventually grounded at Praa Sands. 
One crewmember was lost; the jumped over- 
board and made it to shore or were rescued by 
breeches buoy. 
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The crew of the Plymouth 
trawler Reginald 
(above), grounded on St. 
Mary's in 1902, brewed 
some tea while waiting for 
the next tide to float them 
off. The captain and crew 
of the 180-ton schooner 
Olympe (right), beached 
at Gunwalloe in 1910, 
were hauled through the 
surf by a human chain 
formed by workers from 
nearby Poldhu Hotel. 





ners have found themselves 
lost in a maze of reefs with no 
apparent way out. 

Nowhere on the Scillies are 
these contrasts—the lands- 
man’s pleasure and the sea- 
man’s fear—more apparent 
than on Tresco. Two miles long 
and one mile wide, it is the sec- 
ond largest island of the group. 
At its southern end are the 
Tresco Abbey Gardens, found- 
ed in 1834 on the site of an 11th- 
century Benedictine monastery 
by Augustus Smith, the Lord 
Proprietor of the Isles. A cross 
between an arboretum and a 
traditional English flower gar- 
den, the 15-acre gardens con- 
tain more than 5,000 plant spe- 
cies from more than 100 
countries. The collection in- 
cludes subtropical and tropical 
trees and plants that thrive in- 
congruously on an island lying 
in the same latitude as New- 
foundland. 

In a corner of these gardens, 
permeated with the scents of 
eucalyptus and rhododendron, 
stands Valhalla, containing an 
impressive collection of figure- 
heads and ornamental carvings 
taken from a few of the more 
than 1,000 ships wrecked on 
the Scillies over the centuries. 
Like the gardens, the collection 
was founded by Augustus 
Smith, who in 1840 began gath- 
ering relics of the sea that pre- 
viously had been kept in sheds 








and barns by the Scillonians. 
Here are figureheads sal- 
vaged from the Spanish bark 
Primos, lost in 1871 with all her 
crew save one; the four-masted 
bark Falkland, which struck the 
Bishop Rock lighthouse in 1901; 
the Liverpool tea clipper Friar 
Tuck, grounded during an 1863 
hurricane that claimed six other 
vessels in the Scillies on the 
same day; the bark Palinurus, 
sunk on rock in 1848 with the 
loss of all hands; and the iron 
passenger steamer Schiller, 
which hit a ledge in 1875 to be- 
come, after the loss of 335 lives, 





the worst passenger ship disas- 
ter in the islands. Scores of oth- 
er relics are displayed, includ- 
ing a lifebuoy from the largest 
sailing vessel ever built, the 
395-foot seven-masted schoon- 
er Thomas Lawson. 

The loss of the Lawson was 
typical for the Scillies. Near the 
end of a rough Atlantic crossing 
in 1907 with a cargo of 2,225,000 
gallons of case oil, she took ref- 
uge from a vicious storm by 
coming to anchor in Broad 
Sound. According to Charlotte 
Dorien-Smith, Augustus 
Smith’s daughter, “The Captain 


hoisted no signals of distress 
and said he did not consider 
himself in any danger. With his 
tackle he could have ridden out 
any storm on the American 
coast, but alas, not here.” That 
night, in 90-mile-an-hour 
winds, the Lawson’s cables part- 
ed and the schooner was driven 
onto a rock off the small island 
of Annett. Only two crew mem- 
bers survived. 

The most legendary series of 
wrecks in the Scillies’ maritime 
history happened on October 
22, 1707. On that night the na- 
givators of Rear Admiral Sir 


Clowdisley Shovell’s British na- 
val fleet proved to be fallible. 
Returning from a commission in 
the Mediterranean during 
which much treasure had been 
taken from the French and 
Spanish, Admiral Shovell’s fleet 
hove-to to decide on a course to 
Portsmouth. Using the best in- 
formation available, his naviga- 
tors determined they were 
south of Land’s End, which 
meant that the English Channel 
was open before them. 
Instead, the fleet was to the 
west of, and on the same lati- 
tude as, the Isles of Scilly. Four 





of Admiral Shovell’s fleet of 21 
ships—his flagship Association, 
the Eagle, the Firebrand, and the 
Romney—struck the Western 
Rocks before the rest of the fleet 
discovered the navigational er- 
ror and barely averted further 
disaster. Between 1,500 and 
2,000 officers and men 
drowned. The tragedy so 
shocked England that it led to 
intensified efforts by naval ad- 
ministrators to find a reliable 
method to determine longitude. 

Sir Clowdisley Shovell is ru- 
mored to have abandoned ship 
in a gig with his treasure chest, 
only to be wrecked again and 
drowned when he tried to land 
at Porth Hellick on the main is- 
land of St. Mary’s. Thirty years 
later, an island woman in a 
deathbed confession told a dif- 
ferent story. She said she came 
upon Admiral Shovell lying ex- 
hausted but alive on the shore 
and killed him for his emerald 
ring. English seamen, however, 
were not among those who 
mourned Sir Clowdisley Sho- 
vell’s demise. Admiral Shovell's 
statue in Westminster Abbey is 
permanently stained by tobacco 
juice spat on his effigy in retali- 
ation for his introduction of 
burgoo, or oatmeal mush, to 
Royal Navy rations. 

Some historians doubt the 
woman’s story of Admiral Sho- 
vell’s death. But given the Scil- 








The Lifeboat Engineer 


T. side door is slightly 


ajar at the Isles of Scilly life- 
boat station on the tiny island 
of St. Mary’s. It is a springlike 
day in late February. Al- 
though the sun is warm, the 
wind—which blows almost 
continuously at this time of 
year—is not. 

I push the door open and 
step into a large room open to 
the rafters. The back third of 
the floor is flat and level, but 
the forward two-thirds, lead- 
ing to two huge swinging 
doors, is steeply sloped. A 
small boat sits on the incline. 

At the back of the room is a 
huge winch used to haul 
boats into the house. In a 
small corner room next to the 
winch, a short, stocky man in 
seaman’s boots, navy blue 
sweater and short-billed cap 
repairs a bicycle wheel. He 
looks up without suspicion, 
and before I can turn and 
leave in confused embarrass- 
ment for having intruded on 
his privacy, he motions for 
me to stay. He introduces 
himself as Bill Burrows, chief 
engineer and only full-time 
member of the lifeboat crew. 
“I may be repairing a bicycle 
right now, but I’m on call all 
the time,” he says. For the 
past four years the small boat 
in here has carried the crew 
to the larger lifeboat moored 
out in the harbor. Before 
then, Burrows explains, they 
used to launch the lifeboat 
right out of the boathouse. 

“There are seven in the 
crew besides me, but there 
are about fourteen chaps in 
the islands who are capable 
of going to sea on a rescue. 
Thirteen other than myself. 
The rest are all volunteers. 

“Let's say we haven't been 
out now since just before 
Christmas. At that time we 
had a sinking French trawler 
30-odd miles southwest of 
here. We haven't had a call 
for a very long time.” Bur- 
rows smiles wistfully, as if he 


wishes it were otherwise. 

I tell him I was in the U.S. 
Coast Guard many years ago. 
He's interested. “Which type 
of boat were you in?” I tell 
him I wasn't. I was stationed 
ashore. His interest wanes. 
“Our coast guards are a differ- 
ent breed altogether from us 
chaps in the Royal Navy Life- 
boat Institution. They're not 
what we call seamen. They're 
backsides men. You know, 
they sit on their arses. We 
used to have eight coast 
guards here. Now there’s 
only one. All the local coast 
guard operations are now 
centered in Falmouth, 60 
miles from here.” 

He strides across the boat- 
house floor and points rever- 
ently to a series of hand-let- 
tered signboards carefully 
mounted on the far wall. 
“These are the records. We 
have had lifeboats on the 
Scillies since 1837, but we lost 
the records from 1837 to 1880. 
These show what has been 
done since then; as you can 
see, 627 vessels have been as- 
sisted since 1880. The real to- 
tal is much more, but we 
don’t have the records to 
prove it. 

“Before I was in the Scillies 
I used to control the move- 
ments of the lifeboat crews. 
I’ve been here for 24, 25 
years, and I never want to 
leave. Even when I retire I 
think I'll stay on the Scillies. 

“In all of Britain our life- 
boats are completely volun- 
tary. We have something like 
200 boats around the country. 
All of them are volunteer 
crews. On all lifeboats the 
permanent men are the engi- 
neers. On some lifeboats the 
coxswain, the captain, is full 
time as well. There are only 
two stations completely 
manned by full-time crews. 
My home in North Devon on 
the Bristol Channel is one of 
them. We have a big lifeboat 
there, a 70-footer, and the 
crew lives aboard. The other 

















place is up on the entrance to 
the Humber, in the northeast 
of England.” 

I express my amazement 
that the lifeboat service has 
been able to operate on a vol- 
untary basis for so many 
years. “It’s not amazing that 
the men should volunteer to 
go out in the foulest weather 
for no pay, really,” Burrows 
answers, “because the men 
who man the lifeboats are the 
fishermen. Its not a mone- 
tary thing. It’s done because 
it could be that they them- 
selves might require assis- 
tance some day. Plus they are 
the ones who know their 
area. There are rocks all over 
the place. There’s no point in 
getting a stranger in here be- 
cause he won't know his way 
around. You have to be 
brought up among these 
rocks and islands to under- 
stand them. Our fishermen 
are the ideal men for the job. 
It’s not a good thing to move 
people around from one life- 
boat station to another.” 

He points out a news clip- 
ping concerning the disas- 
trous 1979 Fastnet Race, in 
which a number of yachts 
were lost and a number of 
yachtsmen drowned. “We 
were out 21 hours on that 
one. We brought in three. It 
wasn't that bad, really. I 
could tell it wasn’t bad be- 
cause I could make tea.” He 
laughs right down to the tips 
of his toes. 

He looks me over critically, 
and his eyes show he recog- 
nizes a pleasure sailor when 
he sees one. He laughs again, 
so hard that tears come to his 
eyes. “It wasn’t that the boats 
were poorly rigged for foul 
weather, or that the boats 
themselves were unpre- 
pared. It was the crews on 
them.” He tries to conceal his 
contempt, but it is there. Yes, 
indeed. It is there. 

“Look, you get 300 yachts 
in poor weather, and you’re 
going to have some in trou- 
ble, almost certainly. But the 
majority of the trouble was 
hysteria created by the situa- 
tion and by inexperienced 
crews. And that was it. They 





were blaming rudders and 
such, but none of those rud- 
ders would have snapped if 
they had put drogues out, 
and storm jibs and run before 
the weather. They were un- 
der bare poles, most of them, 
and they were getting up on 
the seas—and the seas were 
about 45 feet, not what we 
around here call big. 

“They got up on these seas, 
and they were running. 
When the boats were starting 
to broach, what the helms- 
men were doing was hauling 
on the rudder to stop them 
from broaching. They were 
putting too much bloody 
strain on the rudders, and 
they just had to go. 

“Yes, I know they were rac- 
ing sailors, not cruising men, 
but that’s no excuse. We went 
out that night and we passed 


Savio BOAT 


a little old hooker sort of 
thing with a family of kids 
aboard, and she was going 
away to Ireland with no trou- 
ble at all.” This is said with 
pride for the hooker and 
feigned disbelief that such an 
amateur crew could do what 
the best ocean racers could 
not. 

Did the racers give the 
RNLI—which relies on chari- 
table donations to cover all of 
its expenses—many dona- 
tions afterwards? “That I 
don’t know.” He says this 
with a shrug of resignation. 
“We never make inquiries. A 
bottle of whiskey is good 
enough for me.” He rocks 
back on his heels and throws 
his round face up toward the 
rafters and laughs, his ironic 
mirth echoing through the al- 
most-empty boathouse. 
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lonians’ reputation for wreck- 
ing and smuggling in the old 
days, it is as likely true as not. 
The scavenging of cargo and 
equipment from wrecked ves- 
sels was a form of high art on 
the Isles of Scilly. And why not? 
The islanders were poor, and 
the pickings, given the tremen- 
dous number of ships lost on 
the islands, were easy. The 
wreckers even had their own 
prayer, attributed to the Rev. 
John Troutbeck, an 18th-century 
parish priest: “Dear God, we 








pray not that wrecks should 
happen; but if it be Thy will 
that they do, we pray Thee let 
them be to the benefit of Thy 
poor people of Scilly.” The Rev. 
Troutbeck eventually was 
forced to resign his position 
after he was found to be a 
smuggler. He wasn’t alone. 
Given the islands’ strategic po- 
sition on the inbound route 
from all points of the globe, 
smuggling was one of the is- 
landers’ principal occupations. 

Much of this activity took 





place in pilot gigs—long, nar- 
row, fast rowing and sailing 
craft indigenous to the islands. 
Designed to deliver Scillonian 
pilots—justly famed for their 
skill and local knowledge—to 
inbound ships, and for lifesav- 
ing and freighting among the 
islands, they were equally well 
suited to smuggling. The gigs 
were so weatherly that they 
regularly were rowed across the 
Channel to pick up and deliver 
contraband. If a revenue cutter 
under sail attempted to chase 
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them down, the gigs’ crews 
simply pulled straight into the 
wind and escaped. The only 
way customs agents could re- 
duce smuggling in gigs was to 
restrict their number of oars 
from six to four. 

Many gigs still are in use, 
though no longer for piloting 
and smuggling—only for rac- 
ing. Races are held nearly every 
Friday evening in the summer if 
the weather is suitable. 

The sea, which in the past 
brought death and destruction 
to the Scillies—as well as 
wrecks to plunder—today car- 
ries warmth for daffodil farming 
and botanical gardens. Once 
the ideal milieu for smuggling, 
it now attracts the tourists upon 
whom so much of the island 
economy depends. These days 
islanders fear shipwrecks. 

Many still talk about the 
Thomas Lawson, but the wreck 
that most consumes islanders’ 
imagination is the loss of the 
supertanker, Torrey Canyon. Run 


up on a reef northwest of St. 
Martin’s in 1967, the 61,000-ton 
tanker disgorged a record- 
breaking oil spill that fouled 
Scilly Isle beaches and caused 
many there to wonder whether 
visitors ever would return. 
They did. That the islands 
survived this and countless oth- 
er disasters stands as eloquent 
testimony to the indomitable 
spirit of life on this wind- and 
wave-swept corner of the sea. [] 
The Mildred 
(right) bound from 
Newport to Lon- 
don with a load of 
slag, struck the 
rocks under Gur- 
nard's Head in 
thick fog in 1912. 
The captain and 
crew rescued 
themselves in a 
launch. 


The Mary Burrow and the 
Lizzie Walker (above) left 
Swansea in 1908 within a 
few hours of each other, 
loaded with anthracite. 
They ended up on the 
Porthminster beach. The St. 
Ives lifeboat saved both 
crews. The French schooner 
Marie Celine (opposite 
page), bound for Spain with 
a cargo of pitch, was driven 
ashore at Gerrans Bay in 
1901. Her crew survived 
and her bones provided good 
pickings for the islanders. 








The Days of 


Wine and Races The ns Regatta 








by Brenda Gullerton 
photographs by Bob Grieser 


©. the Chardonnay 


Regatta on assignment sounded 
like winning a million-dollar 
jackpot in Vegas. According to 
the Yacht Charters International 
brochure, it would entail slath- 
ering on sunblock, nibbling 
gourmet foods and sipping pre- 
mier California wines while rac- 
ing around palm-studded is- 
lands on fully-crewed 60-foot 
yachts. I figured there had to be 
a hitch. I accepted, of course. 


GETTING THERE 


American Airlines, the regatta’s 
official carrier, treats me to a 
live video transmission as we 
land in St. Maartens. My mind 
is awash with words like “aver- 
age budburst,” “zymorgist” and 
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“organoleptic.” I’ve scanned six 
wine magazines since take-off, 
a crash course in oenology 
that’s left me utterly perplexed. 
Will I ever know the difference 
between a slightly “toothpicky” 
chardonnay and one that’s 
“frankly oaky”? 

Barbara Saleh, the regatta 
organizer, greets us and escorts 
11 press and race committee 
members to a fleet of yachts at 
Bobby’s Marina. Before I slip 
into a gently rocked sleep, I 
hear an outraged Briton’s voice. 
The poor man’s just discovered 
four giggling girls lined up for 
naps in his aft cabin berth. 
“Who the hell are all of you?” he 
booms. 


KICK-OFF BREAKFAST 


Robbie Perron, race committee 
director, stands up to speak on 
the rules and regulations. Up- 
staged by the shrieks and cack- 
les of five hungry macaws, he 
immediately sits down. I count 
20 cases of wine, worth more 
than $20,000, and 35 guests. 
While nursing a mimosa (a 
sure-fire cure for jet lag) I also 
notice a brisk trade in seasick- 
ness pills. I’m tempted. 

Six magnificent 60-foot yachts 
lie moored at the marina: two 
Gulfstars, two Morgans, one 
Standfast and a Swan, each out- 
fitted with all the necessities 
from air-conditioning and video 
to fresh flowers and oriental 
rugs. My new home, Stardust, 











is a brass-and-teak showboat, a 
$250,000 birthday gift bought 
sight unseen by a loving wife 
for her husband. 

“Getting our sea legs” after 
breakfast seems to consist pri- 
marily of blowing up purple 
balloons and drinking cham- 
pagne. I feel like a tipsy Mary 
Poppins, dinghy hopping and 
hanging the balloons from bin- 
nacles and halyards, where 
they float about like bunches of 
overgrown grapes on vines of 
silvery green foil. John Grim, 
our skipper, and Carole Ab- 
bour, our hostess, dub me 
“Goldfoot” in honor of my glit- 
tering hightops, a.k.a. Manhat- 
tan topsiders. 

Peter Haywood, vintner and 
owner of Haywood Winery, 
climbs aboard with his guest, 





We never raced through the premier wines and three anchors!” 


the gourmet fare. Late afternoons (left) were 
spent enjoying oenological studies. 





Naomile Tilman. Peter, a sailing 
purist, owns a gaff-rigged 
schooner in Sausalito. He’s as 
stunned as the rest of us as he 
watches Mr. Grim throttle-up 
the engines, throw switches 
and monitor dials and lights on 
a saloon console that mirrors 
launch central at Cape Canaver- 
al. The regatta’s first major sea 
trial is a ten-minute motor run 
from the pier into the harbor, 
where we anchor for the night. 
I am awakened later that eve- 
ning by a bump. A naked and 
irate man stands on the deck of 
his sloop, Karma. “I couldn't 
possibly be dragging!” he bel- 
lows. “I put down and set all 


“Well, we sure as hell aren’t 
dragging FORWARD!” our 
skipper yells back. 





| THE REGATTA BEGINS | 


Rough waters prevent our 
scheduled run to Tintamare. 
The first leg of the Regatta takes 
us instead to La Baie Longue, a 
celebrity-studded expanse of 
sand in front of La Samana Ho- 
tel. The official start seems pret- 
ty casual. Naomile is varnishing 
her nails as the blue flag goes 
up. Five minutes to go and no 
one can find the bloody buoy. 
The engines are cut. My God! 
What if I’m seasick? What if we 
capsize? Everything’s pushbut- 
ton, from weighing anchor to 
hoisting the mainsail. The red 
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flag is up. We’re off. I avoid 
leaning on anything that looks 
even remotely like a button. 

It’s a glorious beginning. A 
fast reach puts the ketch 
through its paces and brings us 
flying gracefully across the fin- 
ish, two minutes and 22 sec- 
onds behind the Swan, Scuttle- 
but. But because of the 
complicated handicapping sys- 
tem, we even may have placed 
first. 

Back at the marina a parade 
of cabs carries us to the rock- 
clinging auberge, Oyster Pond. 
Their “petit punch” packs quite 
a wallop. Later Carole serves a 
sautéed shrimp dish with red- 
hot peppers and saffron rice. 
Corks are popping. “To make a 
small fortune in this business, 
you need to start with a large 
one,” Naomile says, sniffing 
the bouquet of an 83 chardon- 
nay. 
“She's right,” confirms Peter. 
“I spend four dollars for every 
dollar I earn.” 

The talk of cabs (cabernets), 
zins (zinfandels) and chards, 
along with our two-hour “tast- 
ing,” leaves me disoriented and 
drowsy. Probably organolepsy. 


SECOND DAY 


It’s a six-hour beat at seven 
knots in eight-foot swells to St. 
Bart’s, euphoria for the hard- 
core racers, torment for a terror- 
struck, cleat-clenching coward 
like me. A short centerboarder 
kills us on the beat. We drift off 
as B.B., a Morgan, comes up 
from behind. She’s out to steal 
our wind (more like sink us). “Is 
this what they mean by ‘don’t 
shoot or fall off till you see the 
whites of their eyes?’ ” I ask. 
Two tacks later and in fourth 
place, we drop anchor in Gusta- 
via. But the excitement’s not 
over yet. An SOS comes from 
the committee boat. The mo- 


tor’s konked out. John zips off 7 


to the rescue even before I’ve 
finished showering off the salt. 


Between the champagne and the chardon- 
nay, I started feeling like a sailor. 





[ DINGHY DERBY DAY | 
It’s raining. It’s pouring. I’m 
still snoring at 10 A.M. Boats 
buzz back and forth across the 
harbor, begging and trading 
bottles for tonight’s banquet. 
Some of the fleet take off on a 
shelling expedition, led by an 
intrepid ex-ballerina, Tinker- 
bell. 

At dusk we debark for a gas- 
tronomical mecca called Les Cas- 
telets and an eight-course meal 
worthy of Louis XIV. I’m happy 
to note there’s nothing “tooth- 
picky” about any of the 14 
wines accompanying our feast. 
I do have difficulty translating 
the phrase, “I feel the fruit pok- 
ing through,” for a visiting 
Gaul. 

Drunk with the story of his 
$25,000 sale of a 1903 Mouton 
Rothschild at auction last year, 
a self-proclaimed connoisseur 
drags me from table to table, 








swishing and smelling. I meet 
Gil, a Texas oilman-turned- 
Napa Valley vintner. He’s an 
alumnus of last year’s regatta 
who’s flown in—in true jet-set- 
ter fashion—for tonight’s gala 
event. 

During a coconutty crépe an- 
tillaise and a cup of dark island 
coffee, someone taps a glass. 
“Listen everyone, when you're 
hauling 20,000 pounds of keel, 
40,000 pounds of superboat and 
10 cases of wine, there are more 
important things than win- 
ning.” Everyone nods and 
smiles agreeably. 


THIRD DAY 


Every boat in the fleet gets a 
case of champagne for the so- 
called “sleigh ride” back to St. 
Maarten’s. Between the cham- 
pagne and what's left of the 
chardonnay, I feel myself start- 
ing to become a sailor. We roar 








off around the buoy on a rocket 
reach straight back to Marigot. 
After four days “tying off the 
cooler,” I’m cajoled into taking 
the wheel. Even my attempts 
with the fishing pole finally pay 
off. We snag a silver mackerel 
moments before dropping an- 
chor. 

A French wine tasting awaits 
us in town. Le Cellar is as cold 
as a morgue, but the joint is 
jumping. Brash burgundy and 
Tinkerbell’s can-cans send the 
locals into an uproar. I retire 
early after resisting the last of 
Mr. Haywood’s zinfandel. 


ANOTHER LAYDAY 


A leisurely sail to Anguilla with 
an impromptu stop at a desert- 
ed island en route. Well, almost 
deserted. Three palm-shrouded 
tables invite me into the shade. 
“Coconut Grove,” says a sea- 
sprayed sign. Two local entre- 








preneurs grill whole baby lob- 
sters caught on the reef. I gorge 
and sprawl out groggily in the 
sun. Swept away. 

This is the island of the Paper 
Cup Law, legislation enacted in 
the 60s to prevent bottle-bash- 
ing brawls during Anguilla 
Race Week. We regateers, how- 
ever, are served in glasses. A 
day like this certainly puts the 
chartering regatta business into 
perspective. 


GRANDE FINALE 


Ominous reports filter in over 
the radio: “. . . low pressure de- 
veloping in the north, seas at 
eight to ten feet, winds from 
the southwest 30 to 35 knots. 
Approaching gale force.” 

“Jesus,” I mutter, hurtling 
from my berth. “Gale force!” 

After an emergency meeting, 
Mr. Grim returns with an up- 
date. All hell’s broken loose. 
One of the skippers is in the 
hospital with a leg fractured in 
two places. The fleet’s been or- 
dered to evacuate all passen- 
gers and make a run for shelter 
in a St. Maarten’s lagoon. Ralph 
West, a 40-year veteran of the 
Coast Guard, volunteers to 
stand in for the missing skipper 
and drive the Standfast to safe 
anchorage. 

I’m in a dilemma. Should I 
jump ship and join the passen- 
gers in Anguilla’s ultra-posh 
Malliohana Hotel? Or swallow 
my fears and follow the fleet? 
Twenty minutes later, I’m in oil- 
skins ready to battle the tem- 
pest. Harnesses are out. Hatch- 





es are battened down. My days 
tying off the cooler are over. 
Ralph’s giving orders. There’s 
nothing pushbutton about this 
baby! I’m cranking winches and 
ducking the boom. Drenched. 
“Hard alee!” hollers Ralph. The 
wind’s dead on our nose as we 
plow around a rocky point. Gid- 
dy and gasping, we take off on 
a roller-coaster ride into 12-foot 
swells. Now this is a race! Ralph 


reins in the sheets while I - 


white-knuckle the wheel. I al- 
most feel sorry for the regateers 
marooned in the Malliohana 
($600 a night, no credit cards ac- 
cepted). 

Two hours after our unofficial 
start, we drop anchor—in first 
place. Ralph slaps my shoulder 
and grins. “Well done, my girl! 
Now man the radio. Request us 
a dinghy ride home.” I fail to 
raise even a whimper from Star- 
dust. 

“Try again,” says Ralph. Ilean 
into the mike and call out my 
message. Still no response. 

“God Almighty, girl,” Ralph 
shouts. “You’re talking into the 
top of a Tensor lamp.” 

Our group is the last to leave 
the island before Hurricane 
Kate shuts down the runways. 
Despite a deluge of tourists 
clamoring for knee-space 
aboard fully booked DC-10s, 
American Airlines unearths two 
seats to airlift our broken- 
legged skipper home. 

As for me, I end my wine- 
and-sea-spray idyll on the 
slushy shores of Manhattan— 
just in time to celebrate the arri- 
val of Beaujolais nouveau. [] 





Coconut Grove, home of Anguilla's Paper Cup Law. 
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After Eden 


Sri Lanka, Pearl of India [|] by Erla Zwingle, photographs by Pamela Roberson 


rn breaks in.streaks of crimson along the edge of the night. The awakening ocean stirs and turns toward the land; water 
caresses the beach and whispers its secrets. Ceylon, land of dreams. To the Hindus it was Lanka Dwipe, “the resplendent isle;” 


the British called it “the pearl of India,” the Arabs Serendib, whence “serendipity,” the ability to make happy, unexpected dis- 
coveries. 








He ancient Greek geogra- 
phers knew it as “the land of 
hyacinth and ruby,” and 
some scholars identify it as 
the Biblical Ophir, into whose 
gem-laden soil the Queen of 
Sheba dug deep. Marco Polo 
called it the choicest island 
on the earth. 

Muslims believe that, ban- 
ished from Eden, Adam and 
Eve were sent to Ceylon as 
consolation. 

Paralleling the beach, the 
narrow road also awakens 
and stirs. Bullock carts creep 
along the verge, passed by 
solitary cyclists in white sa- 
rongs. An orange-robed Bud- 
dhist monk wades slowly in 
the black pool of shadow cast 
by his black umbrella. Seven 
graceful women bearing 
white lotus blossoms on their 
palms move leisurely toward 
the dagoba to make their 
morning offerings. 

At first light fishermen 
wade out toward their stilts. 
These precarious perches, 
driven into waist-deep water, 
are permanent and heredi- 
tary. Weligama on the south- 
ern coast may be the only 
place in the world where 
man pretends to be a bird to 
catch his prey. 
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In Ambalangoda they dance for 
the devils. Deep memories of 
shamanistic ritual, sympathetic 
magic, fear and power. The 
power of fear, too—fear of the 
demons, controlled by ceremo- 
ny, myth and masks. Carved 
from the balsa-like kuduru tree 
that grows by the fields of life- 
sustaining rice and brought to 
life with vegetable dyes, each 
mask represents a fragment of 
the cosmic puzzle: 24 powerful 
rakshas, the comic kolam and 18 
sanni, who inflict disease. Leg- 
ends describe the ancient Rak- 
shasas, who could assume var- 
ious forms, particularly that of 
the cobra, to immobilize their 
victims with terror and carry 
them away into slavery. If this 
island seems like a paradise, don't be too quick to 
assume the serpent doesn’t live here anymore. 

The countenance of Buddha inspires reverence, 
not awe. His peaceful expression bespeaks benevo- 
lence and harmony. No entourage of fearsome crea- 
tures follows him; he rejoices instead in depictions of 
nature in its multifarious forms. Man is only a tiny 
part of the living mosaic—why the urge to dominate 
others when domination of self is so difficult? The 
drawers of hotel night tables contain not Gideon bi- 
bles but books of the sayings of Buddha. The eti- 
quette of visiting shrines is strict: Remove shoes and 
hats and leave them at the entrance, for leather is 
abhorrent. Bare feet scrunch gingerly over gravel 
paths. The Enlightened One smiles as tolerantly at 
the shuffling Westerners as at the group of formally- 
clad Japanese praying in unison before the altar. Buy 
a lotus blossom to offer if you wish, for Buddha does 
not disdain the respect of unbelievers. 





























































King of the Dredge and His 


Mitra 


18th-century science, 19th-century scholarship 
aboard Walter Paine’s 20th-century yacht 








A publishers convention in 


Mexico taught Walter Paine that the 
newspaper business would never 
hold his full attention. During a 
boring speech a huge beetle flew 
by. He jumped up, charged after 
the droning creature, snagged it 
and stuffed it into a little bottle of 
alcohol he always carries. Soon 
thereafter he sold his newspaper to 
pursue other interests. Paine is a 
consummate amateur naturalist, a 
man who would feel at home in the 
nineteenth century, when gentle- 
men scientists were at the cutting 
edge of their fields, when a fellow’s 
laboratory (put the accent on the 
second syllable) might be down- 
stairs at the club. Paine’s consum- 


ing interest is mol- 
lusks, the creatures 
that produce those 
exquisite spirals, 
spikes and iridescent colors so 
highly prized by malacologists. To 
collect them, he has just commis- 
sioned the 46-foot research vessel 
Mitra for a series of voyages that 
might well take him to malacologi- 
cal fame. With a small crew of guest 
scientists he will use Mitra to 
dredge up the animals from places 
where they have rarely been 
sought, from Canada to the Carib- 
bean and possibly farther afield. 
Walter is a member of the Paine 
family, which is just about as thor- 
oughly established (Robert Tree 





Text and photographs by Mark Baldwin 








Mitra anchored in Seal Cove, Maine, after a day 
of sea trials. Opposite: Walter Paine in his ship- 
board laboratory. 


Paine was a Signer) as the mollusks 
themselves—and just as thorough- 
ly salt water (General Charles Paine 
built several America’s Cup defend- 
ers, including Volunteer; Frank Paine 
built the defender Yankee). 

Paine’s tendency to hold onto the 
past seems to be a family trait. His 
father, Richard, sailed Chickadee, a 
43-foot engineless Lawley sloop 
with a 60-foot mast and deck- 
sweeper boom, until the 60s, by 
which time that sort of rig had be- 
come an anachronism even among 


"ras 


diehards. Brother Richard devotes 
himself to what may be the world's 
most valuable collection of antique 
cars. At 63, Walter himself still 
owns the Herreshoff 1212 he sank as 
a child and dreams of living before 
the 1872-76 HMS Challenger circum- 
navigation, the historic voyage that 
turned malacology into a science for 
professionals. 

Paine is convinced, though, that 
there still is room for the amateur. 
“The amateur end of the science is 
very vital today,” he says, “partly 
because the description of species is 
no longer the preoccupation of 
mainstream scientists.” Sitting in 


his 1803 Enfield, New Hampshire, 
farmhouse that serves as his study, 
he is surrounded by evidence of his 
commitment to taxonomy. The up- 
stairs room is crammed with trays 
of shells, including 310 of the 
known species of miters, bottles of 
pickled “soft parts,” fossils, beakers, 
books, prints, manuscripts, instru- 
ments and charts. And yet it is odd- 
ly neat in the same way that orien- 
tal rugs spread on top of one 
another don’t make a mess. Paine 
is, by reputation and admission, 
fastidious and demanding. 

With an occasional glance out 
over his 300-acre nature preserve 














and its resident bluebirds, he talks 
with great enthusiasm about a 
camp counselor and a museum di- 
rector who sparked his interest in 
natural history when he was 12. He 
talks of creatures, of the mysteries 
of snails migrating across ocean 
trenches, of what they eat where 
there seems to be no food, of why 
some of them manufacture those bi- 
zarre spikes, of the rare golden 
cowrie, once the exclusive property 
of Fiji chiefs, and of taxonomy’s 
curious history. 

“In the past, mollusks were cate- 
gorized mostly by shell characteris- 
tics, which, because of apparent 
variations, led to an enormous in- 
flation in named species,” he ex- 
plains. “Today we look for similari- 
ties in the structure of animals that 
may inhabit rather different-looking 
shells and lump together what used 
to go by different names. In fact, 
when Linnaeus [in 1750] and others 
in the 1800s named the mollusks 
then known, they proposed 2624 
names for species in the miter fam- 
ily alone. Today, we have lumped 
these and subsequent discoveries 
into about 377 species. 

“We have so little to go on. Con- 
sider this: Nearly all shell spirals 
turn clockwise in a precise logarith- 
mic spiral. Of course we won't un- 
cover that secret, but we might un- 
cover some small clue that will help 
someone someday to have a tre- 
mendous insight. Disciplinary lines 
haven't been crossed that much. I'd 
like to coax different sorts of spe- 
cialists to ship with us and specu- 
late together about what we find.” 

When Paine isn’t talking science, 
he’s talking boats. “After the war we 
had a Rhodes 45 for ten years, sail- 
ing up and down the East Coast,” 
he says. “Then, because of an in- 
creasing family, we built an Aage 
Nielson 51-foot ketch—one of Paul 
Luke’s last double-planked boats. 
Both were centerboarders, which 
I’m very partial to. They're kind to 
the crew because crews sail best on 
their feet. You can balance the 
helm, and I like to sail in close 





where the water is thin. 

“Then I got competitive. I bought 
an Erickson 46 IOR production rac- 
er, powerful but porous. I suppose I 
was crazy for a while, you know. 
We spent almost every weekend 
racing around the buoys in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. I didn’t like the boat. 
And none of my old crew would 


Mitra’s fabled dredge. 








sail the thing with me. 

“So when I came to my senses, I 
went to John G. Alden and Com- 
pany, and the short of it is that 
Niels Helleberg and I settled down 
to update a plan they had been 
kicking around, which became the 
Alden 44. I called her Alita. She was 
a wonderful boat and a good look- 











er. In a 1979 transatlantic race, with 
Niels aboard and Bill Rand as navi- 
gator keeping us constantly under a 
series of lows, she averaged more 
than seven knots for 2800 miles and 
came in first in class under both 
IOR and MHS rules.” 

Two events, though, turned 
Paine to power and to a more full- 
time occupation with mollusks. He 
sold his newspaper, which put time 
on his hands. Then he fell into the 
icy Irish sea. He began thinking 
about safer, more comfortable boat- 
ing. Though “unaccredited” as a 
scientist, he became the associate 
curator of malacology at the Mont- 
shire Museum of Science in Han- 
over, New Hampshire. He sold 
Alita and went looking for a new 
boat. A motorboat. 

“I asked who had done the type 
of research vessel I wanted. There 
was only one answer—Lee Wilbur 
of Manset, Maine. He built Asterias 
for Woods Hole. He did Beagle IV 
for the Smithsonian—it went 
through a 100 mile-an-hour hurri- 
cane—and Sea State for Dana Gib- 
son, all on the 46-foot Jarvis New- 
man hull.” 

For the most part, Wilbur has 
made a reputation finishing highly 
polished semi-custom yachts on 
fiberglass hulls, from 34-foot Down- 
easters to a 60-foot deep-vee. The 
yard’s hallmarks are sea kindliness, 





joinery that is probably a match for 
any and an abiding loyalty from its 
boatowners, who include Billy Joel 
and Christie Brinkley. (Paine knew 
only one thing about Lee Wilbur 
when he went to him in 1983, that 
ten years before, Wilbur had quit a 
job as an elementary school teacher 
to open a backyard boat shop. After 
a few minutes together they real- 
ized they shared a previous connec- 
tion: Schoolboy Wilbur had once 
taken a model-making course from 
Paine in the basement of a South- 
west Harbor church, where Wilbur 
“built” his first boat.) 

“I drew the interior for Mitra at 
this desk in 1983, and it came out 
within a few inches,” Paine said. 
“At the outset we decided not to 
worry too much about displace- 
ment, and we succeeded. She’s two 
tons overweight—but no matter, 
I’m not in any hurry. And I want a 
comfortable ride, and it might help 
her stability.” 

Comfort is a given in this boat. 
Anyone who has sailed for 45 years 
has thought about practical layout. 
The cabins are mellow in cypress 
and brass, with natural cane for 
ventilation. Linen dresses the ta- 
bles. Paintings adorn the bulk- 
heads, and scientific volumes on 
the bookshelves settle the fine 
points of conversation in the after- 
glow of the day’s work. 








Above left: This mussel, the biggest Paine has 
ever found, will go to the Monshire Museum 
aquarium. Above: Mitra stictica collected by 


Paine in the Fiji Islands. 
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But it is the workaday stuff that 
gives Mitra her special cachet—her 
dredge, laboratory, running gear 
and unstinted electronics that can 
practically put her back on station 
two weeks later over a fleeing cow- 
rie. Loran, Satnav, autopilot, speed 
log and video plotter are all wired 
together, along with a weather fac- 
simile receiver and two depth 
sounders. “I’ve always relied heav- 
ily on a sounder for ocean racing 
navigation,” Paine explains. “One of 
these has a color video screen that 
describes the bottom, so I can actu- 
ally steer the dredge according to 
changes down there, and we can 
plot the proximity of our catches to 
other environments.” 

Below, Mitra’s 370-horsepower 
GM diesel has an interesting little 
brother, a 40-horsepower Wester- 
beke diesel generator that does reg- 
ular electrical and hydraulic duty 
and turns the propeller shaft inde- 
pendently of the big GM. Using a 
gallon an hour, it will drive Mitra at 
six knots, five and a half knots fas- 
ter than dredging speed. Thanks to 
a huge desalinator, which elimi- 
nates the need for big water tanks, 
and her 1000-gallon fuel tanks, Mi- 
tra has a cruising range that can 
strain the wine cellar. 

The lab is between the deckhouse 
and cockpit, a step up from the 
cockpit and down from the deck- 


house, to prevent water from slosh- 
ing into the lab from the cockpit. 
Sliding glass doors deflect “the terri- 
ble pong” of bottom goo and over- 
ripe animals from the adjacent liv- 
ing quarters. 

In the mollusk study business, 
the approximately $400,000 Mitra is 
certainly among the most sophisti- 
cated research vessels afloat. With 
this technological help, Paine and 
crew very likely will make sound 


In the mollusk study 
business, Mitra is 
among the most 
sophisticated research 
vessels afloat. 


scientific contributions by compil- 
ing raw data for today’s research 
and establishing benchmarks for to- 
morrow’s. Their surveys will speci- 
fy exactly where a specimen was 
found, at what depth and tempera- 
ture, in what turbidity and salinity, 
on what sort of bottom, in what sort 
of flora, at what time of day and 
year and, particularly, in whose com- 
pany. This information is the founda- 
tion of natural science. Lack of this 
data is why the value of so many old 
collections has been reduced from 


_. Discussing some fine points at the end of a day's 


dredging. 


scientific treasure to curio. 

Paine believes few mollusks are 
truly rare. Rather, he thinks that the 
conditions in which some animals 
thrive are so specialized that they 
are hard to find and in some cases 
nearly impossible to locate and 
study with traditional equipment. If 
Paine’s theories are correct, and if 
his special gear works as he hopes, 
he may find rare species in quantity, 
or species thought to be extinct, or 
even creatures new to science. 

Paine will try several ways to 
bring up his prey. He'll try traps of 
his own design and nets developed 
by native Philippine fishermen that 
have brought up numerous pre- 
viously unknown species. These 
nets simply lie on the bottom, very 
deep, until the animals crawl in. 
But of all this equipment, the 
dredge is Mitra’s soul. In sleepy 
fishing villages and working har- 
bors, her dredge—surprising as it 
looks on this slick piece of boat— 
will gain her welcome wherever 
watermen tie up. This particular 
dredge does what others do not. 
With encircling runners, it slides 
along the bottom either side up. Be- 
cause of its rounded front edge and 
extremely light weight, it moves 
around obstacles instead of through 
them. Light as it is, the dredge de- 
livers to the surface animals that a 
child could crush. It is Paine’s own 
design, and the book he may write 
on its use might well earn him his 
footnote in natural history. 

Beyond doubt a passage from Ed- 
ward Forbes’s “Song of the Dredge” 
will be on the frontispiece of that 
book. Engraved now on a plaque in 
Mitra’s deckhouse, it is from those 
nineteenth-century days Paine is so 
fond of, when kings and princes 
sent adventurers to poke through 
the noble muck: 


Hurrah for the dredge with its iron edge 
And its mystical triangle 

And its hided net with meshes set 

Odd fishes to entangle! 

The ship may move thro’ waves above 
‘Mid scenes exciting wonder, 

But braver sights the dredge delights 
As it roves the water under. U) 

















ELDORADO 


The Driving Spirit of Cadillac. 





The quality is readily apparent. 
The comfort and convenience 
are pure Cadillac. The 1987 
Eldorado also delivers the 
exhilaration of commanding a 
luxury car that loves the road. 
Cadillac convenience features 
let you know you're driving 

a special personal coupe. 

A coupe backed by a new 
longer limited warranty. 


This Cadillac takes your driving 
pleasure very seriously. 


The power of a transverse- 
mounted, fuel-injected V8 with 
the traction of front-wheel drive. 
The control of four-wheel indepen- 
dent suspension. The assurance 
of four-wheel disc brakes. And 

the response of power rack- 
and-pinion steering. All make 
Eldorado a driver's luxury car. 


A personal environment 
designed around you. 


Adjust the leather-wrapped tilt- 
and-telescope steering wheel. 
Position the six-way power driver 
seat. Set the power rearview 
mirrors. This Cadillac encour- 
ages and rewards driver 
involvement. 


Technology that enhances your 
control. 


Eldorado acknowledges that 
information translates into driver 
control and confidence. Within 
its available American walnut 
instrument panel, an advanced 
multi-function Driver Information 
Center monitors everything 
from engine rpm to the outside 
temperature. 


*In some cases, a deductible applies. See your dealer for details. 


Technology that enhances your 
convenience. 


Eldorado uses leading-edge 
technology to enhance the 
Cadillac hallmarks of comfort 
and convenience. Witness the 
sun-load sensor that measures 
the amount of sunlight entering 
the interior and then instructs 
the Electronic Climate Control 
to adjust itself accordingly. 


Eldorado's new 5-year/50,000- 
mile limited warranty. 


Eldorado inspires confidence 
with a new longer 5-year/ 
50,000-mile limited warranty: 

Your Cadillac dealer invites 
you to experience the joy of the 
open road in Eldorado, the 
driving spirit of Cadillac. 


LET'S GET IT TOGETHER...BUCKLE UP. El 





“It took the company that 
invented the copier... 





Xerox introduces the 
1065 Marathon copier. 


Since Xerox invented the original 
copier nearly 30 years ago, everyones 
been trying to copy us. But now, 
we've literally redesigned the copier 
from the inside out, for the most 
spectacular copies you've ever seen. 
Each copy a masterpiece. 
Everyone tries to make copies that 
look as good as the original. But how 


about copies that look better than your 
originals? The 1065 Marathon pro- 
duces the cleanest, sharpest copies 








ever. And our COPY QUALITY COMPARISON 
breakthrough 

microprocessor XEROX 1065 WITHOUT SERVICE 
technology Pe 
keeps them TYPICAL COMPETITIVE COPIER WITH SERVICE 








looking that way, month after month, 
with little or no professional adjustment. 
Genius doesn't have to be 
temperamental. Now, frequent 


paper jams are but a distant memory. 
Because the 1065 Marathon has the 
shortest, straight- PAPER PATH 
est paper path in its Ker 
class. That means 
instead of wasting Be 
your genius clearing Zr 
paper jams, you 

can use ours to 
make copies. 

A revolution in productivity. 
Most competitive copiers lose 












XEROX 


to reinvent the COPIER. 0 da Vinci 


up to 85% of their speed when they 
copy two-sided originals. But the 1065 
maintains its speed no matter what 
kind of job you're performing. And 
our unique copy module cuts down 
servicing 
time by up to 
50%. So you | 5% 
can be as | 
prolific as 
your genius 
allows. 





XEROX 1065 COPY MODULE 
here 


= Dep 











Xerox 1065 Marathon— 1987. 


A new age in copying. The 

1065 Marathon is the most intelligent 
copier in its class. That makes it as 
simple to use as pushing a button. 


But, if you do have 
any questions, you 
can count on the 


expertise and support of Team Xerox. 


To find out more about the newest 
generation in copying, call the only 
company that could have created it. 
1-800-TEAM-XRX, ext. 168B. 


Xerox brings out the genius in you. 





I'd like to learn more about the new Xerox 1065 ] 


Marathon copier. 

O Please send me more information . 

O Please have a sales representative contact me. 

Send this coupon to: 

Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692. 





Name Title 





| Company 








Address 
City State Zip 
| If you can't wait, call 
1-800-TEAM-XRX, EXT. 168B 


Lise (1-800-832-6979, ext. 168B). | 


XEROX, 1065 and 914 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 


The 
AWLGRIP 


REGISTRY 












































VESSEL TYPE BUILDER 

A-Copy 83’ Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Bonnie Sue 60’ Motor Yacht Alexander Marine Inc. 
Jubilation 54' Sloop Goetz Custom Boats 

Kialoa III 82' Maxi Sloop Palmer Johnson 

Liberty 12-Meter Sloop Newport Offshore 

Misty 80’ Motor Yacht Palmer Johnson 

Marco Polo 111’ Motor Yacht Clelland Ship Builders 
Brownies III 110' Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Parts IV 93' Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Seawise 120' Motor Yacht Hall Russell & Co. Ltd. 
Mystique 98' Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Nirvana 82' Maxi Sloop Palmer Johnson 

Schazu 85’ Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Diva 43' Sloop Yachtwerft Wedel — Denninger & Meile 
Sham-Go 70’ Motor Yacht Custom Chris Craft 
Spellbound 82’ Motor Yacht Burger Boat Co. 

Xargo 77' Maxi Sloop Palmer Johnson 

Circus II 139' Motor Yacht Feadship 

Shalimar 141' Motor Yacht Sterling Yacht & Shipbuilders 
Saga 62' Ketch Southern Ocean Shipyard 
Boomerang 82' Maxi Sloop Robert E. Derecktor 

Shiron 50’ Sportfisher Rybovich Boat Works 
Outsider 40' Sloop Yachtwerft Wedel — Denninger & Meile 
Imperator 142’ Motor Yacht Hall Russell & Co. Ltd. 
Gran-Mudder 148’ Motor Yacht Mei Shipyard Co. 
Drumbeat 65’ Motor Yacht Graves Boatworks 
Captivator 82' Motor Yacht Palmer Johnson 

Night Train 43' Sloop Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
Sterling Lady 147' Motor Yacht Sterling Yacht & Shipbuilders 
Warpath 42' Sou’Wester Sloop Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
Ductmate I 100' Motor Yacht Gustafsson & Anderson 
Empress Subaru 154’ Motor Yacht C.R.N. Ancona” 

Sorcery 82' Maxi Sloop Republic Yachts 

Golden Eagle 52' Sloop Goetz Custom Boats 
Excalibur 68' Ketch Abeking & Rasmussen 
Islander 103’ Motor Yacht Feadship 

Popeye's Diet Coke 50’ Power Catamaran Cougar Marine 

Rubin 40' Sloop Tahoe Wedel — Schuetz Werke 
Carla Elena II 98’ Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Barefoot 71' Motor Yacht Burger Boat Co. 

All Is Best 70' Ketch Camper & Nicholsons 
Bonheur 110’ Motor Yacht Cantieri Codecasa 

Fine Print 72' Motor Yacht Burger Boat Co. 

Night Crossing 110’ Motor Yacht Lloyd's Ships Holding 
Atlantique 131’ Motor Yacht Johns Nylen 

Gallant Lady 87' Sportfisher Feadship 

Bengal I 147’ Motor Yacht Sterling Yacht & Shipbuilders 
Whisper VII 57' Motor Yacht Goetz Custom Boats 
Eastwind 91' Motor Yacht Burger Boat Co. Inc. 

Lady Columbo 114’ Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

Runner 54' Motor Yacht Bristol Yachts 

The Little Boat 38' Motor Yacht Lee S. Wilbur 

Zopilote 70' Motor Yacht Delta Marine Industries 
Starlite 120’ Motor Yacht Broward Marine 

America II US 46 12-Meter S Williams and Manchester 
Raj 72' Motorsai Bristol Yachts 

Chase 27' Sport Cat Cougar Marine 

White Crusader 12-Meter Sloop Cougar Marine 





Congratulations to the discriminating Owners, Captains, and Builders of these distinguished 
Vessels featured in recent issues of The Yacht. 
U.S. Paint is proud that you have selected AWLGRIP® yacht coating systems. 


831 South 21st Street 5 U.S. PAINT Telephone 314 621-0525 


St. Louis, Missouri & TWX 910 761-1209 
63103-3092 — An (U.S. Paint Stl.) 


Division of Grow Group, Inc. 






\ Some of the best things in life are free... 


Some of them aren't. 


Photo: 
Beken of Cowes 


HT deliver the best of yachting to you. A one year subscript 


for first time subscribers—six issues ($30 prepaid in US funds for forei 
tions). Just return one of the postage paid cards found in this magazine, or c 
—1-800-341-7378 (in Iowa call 800-223-4692) to enter your subscription tod: 
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NEWPORT JUST GETS BETTER 


1987 Yachting Calendar 


May 

May 15-17 
May 23-29 
May 29-June 6 


June 7-June 13 
July 10-12 
August 19-22 
August 27-30 
August 29-Sept. 7 
September 5 
September 10-13 


September 25-27 


October 2-9 


BOC Round the World Finish 
Small Boat Show 
Olympic Classes Regatta 


Brenton Reef Series/ 
Admiral’s Cup Trials 


Maxi World Championship 
Volvo Newport Regatta 

Big Game Fishing Tournament 
Wooden Boat Show 

Newport Maritime Heritage Week 
Classic Yacht Regatta 


Newport International 
Sailboat Show 


Newport International 
Powerboat Show 


International Women’s Keelboat 





Championship 


For More Information Call: 
SAIL NEWPORT (401) 846-1983 


Don’t miss any of these world class events. 
Reserve space dockside now at these full service marinas: 


Jamestown 
(401) 423-1556 
(401) 423-0630 
(401) 423-0600 


Conanicut Marina 
Dutch Harbor Boatyard 
Jamestown Boat Yard 


Newport 

(401) 846-4500 
(401) 849-2243 
(401) 847-5400 
(401) 849-5655 
(401) 846-0725 
(401) 847-2752 
(401) 847-9047 
(401) 847-9000 
(401) 846-0725 


Bannister’s Wharf 
Bowen’s Wharf 

Christie’s Landing 

Goat Island Marina 
Newport Marina 
Newport Onshore Marina 
Newport Yachting Center 
Treadway Marina 
Williams & Manchester 


Portsmouth 
Bend Boat Basin 
Brewer’s Sakonnet Marina 
Lighthouse Marina 
Little Harbor Marine 
Pirate’s Cove Marina 
Stonebridge Marina 


(401) 683-4000 
(401) 683-3551 
(401) 683-5663 
(401) 683-5700 
(401) 683-3030 
(401) 683-1011 


Tiverton 


Stanley’s Boat Yard (401) 624-4075 


NEWPORT 
An fll 


Call 1-800-242-1520 
(In Mass. 1-800-242-1510) 
for your FREE Newport calendars of events: 
“Yachting, Sports & Recreation” and 
“Arts & Entertainment” 





The Measure Of Achievement 





Excitement Redesigned 


DONZI 


DONZI inspires the desire to possess, with excitement on the run. For detailed information on the 
Z65 Tournament Fisherman contact Star Island Yacht Club, Star Island Rd., P.O. Box 2180, 
Montauk Point, Long Island, NY 11954 (516) 668-5052 or Rockport Marine Center, Hwy 35 N., 
Fulton, TX (512) 729-3152. 

For a portfolio of other superior speedboats, send ten dollars (U.S. currency) to 
Donzi Marine Corporation, Dept. D, P.O. Box 987, Tallevast, Florida 34270-0987. 


Cable: DAMDONZI 
A Manatee County Industry 





Copyright 1986 
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WITHOUT US, RACE DAY MIGHT 
LOOK AWHOLE LOT DIFFERENT. 
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cruiser/racer or committee boat, there are real 
benefits for you. 
Like a free rule book. Discounts on 
publications, services and travel. 
A subscription to the American Sailor 
magazine. Even helpful advice over the 
phone. And, to topit all off, your member- 
ship dues over $15 are tax deductible. 
No matter what you sail, we hope 


Good race management makes 
the difference between good racing and disaster. 

And that's where we come in. 

We publish the rules, train race officers, 
rate boats and teach racing. We also sponsor 
21 national championships, pick the Olympic 
team and conduct safety research. 

In short, we do everything we can to 
make every race a good race. 































So what's in it for you besides a warm you'll join USYRU now. 
feeling and a nice jacket patch? - To make sailing better for you and keep 
Whether you're on a board, a dinghy, a racing good for everyone. 





UNITEDSTATES YACHT RACING UNION, 


If you sail, you belong. 








I'd like to join USYRU, here's my check/VISA/MC for$_______.. Name 








($35 individual membership, $50 family, $10 youth - 21 and under.) 














Charge to my VISA/MasterCharge ($35 and up only). Street 





Number [LION Gt 


Exp. date[_][_]mo. [JE yr. State Zip 
Mail to USYRU, Box 209, Newport, Rhode Island 02840 
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Expansive designer forward stateroom—13M Sedan shown 


mer 


A 


Plush salon has room for enter- Large galley offers every con- 
taining—13M Sedan shown venience—13M Sedan shown 





FRE most boats, Trojan Internationals 
surround you with spacious accommo- 
dations. Not close quarters. 

The unique DeltaConic® hull gives every 
International the most usable beam on any 
29! to 43! yacht. This state-of-the-art design 
provides exceptionally large living and storage 
space for your comfort, from the wide cockpits 
to the roomy forward cabins with their large 
double berths. The convenient wraparound 
galleys, for instance, let you move about freely 
while placing everything within easy reach. 
And theres room to share, secure in the 
knowledge that when you get close to some- 
one, its because you want to. 

An International also delivers outstanding 
offshore performance, with the exceptional 
stability and soft ride of the DeltaConic hull. 

Visit your Trojan dealer and discover for 
yourself why an International is the most 
accommodating boat you can buy. 


See individual spec sheets for accommodation plans of each model. 


PO. Box 3571, Lancaster, PA 17603 (717) 397-2471 
DIVISION OF RA 





Trojan International 13 Meter Sedan (L.O.A. 43') 





Bimini Kill 





P like it, Vince,” Nan was 
saying. “I don’t like any part of it. It 
scares me, sort of. But he actually 
begged me, for old times’ sake, and 
the lawyer said I ought to give him 
a last chance before I start the di- 
vorce thing.” 

It was a Sunday afternoon in Lau- 
derdale in the off season, a hot and 
lazy day, and I had been aboard my 
joy and my mortgaged burden, my 
three-year-old Bertram 54 sport 
fisherman, the Faraway Gal, when 
Nan Brogan had come out onto the 
big dock and stepped aboard. 

I was just back from a long 
charter, and I had been putting the 
lines and the gear back in first class 
shape. I was reassembling one of 
the big marlin reels when Nan ap- 
peared. Now she sat on the tran- 
som in the sunlight and touched 
the opened can of cold beer to her 
cheek and looked at me in a wry 
way and said, “So I guess I’m asking 
you for old times’ sake too, Vince.” 

It is a sour thing to endure when 
your girl marries someone else, par- 
ticularly when you know in your 
heart she is making a mistake. The 
cruel ones said she married Yates 
Brogan for his money, but I knew 
that wasn’t true. She thought she 
loved him, I know. And it was part- 
ly my fault for having taken her 
too much for granted before Yates 
came along, and then, out of in- 
jured pride, putting up no fight at 
all when I saw her being attracted 
to him. But the worst part of it 
was watching how the two years of 
marriage had slowly changed her, 
had taken the sweet high edge off 
her spirits, had saddened her dark 
blue eyes. 

“TI do it,” I said. “I won't like it 
any better than you will, Nan. But 


by John D. MacDonald 


I'll do it. And I can use the five hun- 
dred bucks I'll charge him for the 
transportation.” 

It was exactly the sort of twisted, 
tension-laden situation you would 
expect a man like Yates Brogan to 
cook up. He knew Nan was my girl 
before he came into her life. The 
only good thing I can find to say 
about him is that he is a superb sail- 
or. His custom motorsailer, the Reef- 
comber, is a jewel to take your 
breath away, and he has taken her 
to most of the fine waters of the 
world. He has inherited money and 
has never done one day’s work in 
his life. He has always had a bottle 
problem and a woman problem, 
and marriage to my Nan had not 
lessened either of them. After they 
were married, Brogan based the 
Reefcomber in Lauderdale so Nan 
could be near her folks. They lived 
aboard and took extended cruises 
out of Lauderdale, usually with 
some of Brogan’s hard-living 
friends aboard. I had seen her after 
those cruises, looking more dispirit- 
ed each time they returned. 

The final ugliness had taken 
place in Nassau a month ago, and 
she had left him there and flown 
home to begin divorce proceedings. 
Apparently he hadn't believed her 
serious until the first legal docu- 
ment had caught up with him at Bi- 
mini. Then last week he had left the 
Reefcomber there and flown back to 
talk her out of it. 

“Its just his darn pride,” Nan 
said. “I’m not after a penny of his 
money. We don’t love each other 
any more. I’m just sort of a posses- 
sion, somebody a little bit decora- 
tive who can handle the lines and 
chart a course and take a wheel 
shift. Nothing is going to change 


my mind, Vince. But, in all decency, 
I guess I have to give him a chance 
to speak his piece.” 

Yates Brogan had found out I was 
running over to Bimini on Monday 
to pick up a charter there, and he 
wanted me to run him and Nan 
over so he could bring Nan back on 
the Reefcomber. 

“Why doesn't he just ask you to 
fly over with him?” I asked her. 

She sighed and shrugged. “I don’t 
know. Yates likes everything as com- 
plicated as possible. I guess he thinks 
it gives him an advantage or some- 
thing. He thrives on confusion. But 
he’s acting very strange. Maybe it’s 
a silly thing to say, but I have the 
feeling he might do some strange, 
violent thing. Anyway, I know I'll 
feel safer with you nearby.” 

“I won't be nearby aboard the 
Reefcomber, Nan.” 

“By then I'll either be over this 
scary feeling about him or I won't. 
He wants to bring her back across 
the stream on Wednesday. Your 
charter starts Tuesday morning, 
doesn't it?” 

es 

“And because of Chet being in the 
hospital, you’re going to pick up a 
Bahamian to crew for you after you 
get into Bimini, aren’t you?” 

I was puzzled, wondering what 
she was driving at. “That's right.” 

Her blush darkened her deep- 
water tan. “So. . . to sort of add in- 
jury to insult, Vince, could ... 
Johnny Welch crew for you on the 
way across? Then he'd be there in 
Bimini if I decided not to come back 
with Yates, and Yates tried to force 
me to come with him.” 

Maybe it could be a good thing to 
watch your girl's marriage going 
sour if you had the comfortable 
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knowledge you were going to be 
there to pick up the pieces. And I 
would have been glad to. I’ve never 
loved anybody else, and I never 
will. But I had been off on a long 
charter at the wrong time, and 
Johnny. Welch had been there to 
field the rebound. 

“Crew for me!” Isaid with disgust. 

She knew what I meant. Johnny is 
a big hearty young man, a local real- 
tor with various land development 
interests. A few times in the past I 
had taken him and some of his hot 
prospects out to fish the stream. Few 
men have ever been as inept aboard 
a small boat. That was one world he 
could not share—a world that Yates 
Brogan, Nan and I belonged in, a 
world of boats and the sea, the tex- 
tures of wind and weather. 

“Not for pay,” Nan said, “but 
Yates wouldn’t have to know that. 
Actually, it was Johnny’s idea. He’s 
terribly nervous about this whole 
idea. He wants to be near me. And I 
guess I would . . . like to have him 
near me. I know Johnny is an idiot 
about boats; he can’t pick up a line 
without getting it all wound around 
his ankles. But. . . I’m not as intol- 
erant of the lubbers as I used to be, 
Vince. Yates has given me a new 


kind of ... sickness of the sea. 
Maybe it won’t ever be the same for 
me again.” 


Just as I thought the tears might 
start, she moved neatly and swiftly 
to collect my empty beer can and 
climb up onto the dock to drop it 
and hers into the white trash bin. 
She dropped lightly back onto the 
broad transom, a smallish girl in 
blue shorts and a white blouse, 
with frayed old topsiders, a sea tan, 
cropped black hair that I knew 
would smell fresh as ocean winds if 
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I could but hold her in my arms as I 
had done long ago and could never 
do again. This was a sea girl, a 
small-boat girl, moving with the 
sureness that could but accentuate 
the lurching clumsiness of powerful 
Johnny Welch. 

“You don’t really mean that,” I 
told her. 

“I guess not. But it will take a 
while. I won't give you a play by 
play. I'll spare you that. But it's 
been ... grim. I tried to make it 
work, Vince. I keep telling myself 
that. I really tried. What about 
Johnny?” 

I shrugged. “He can come along. 
Makes a cozy little group, huh?” 

She knew what I meant and had 
the grace to blush. The old boy- 
friend—dating from way back 
when she had been a scrawny sun- 
blackened twelve-year-old who'd 
helped me sail my first boat—and 
the man she shouldn't have married 
and the new boyfriend, the one 
who had been there for her to lean 
on at just the right time. 

“Things work out in such stupid 
ways,” she said. “I’m very sorry 
about the way things have worked 
out, Vince. You're the most...” 

“Don't tell me now. How will 
Johnny react to your coming back 
on the Reefcomber with Brogan?” 

“Maybe I'm hoping he just won't 
let me. And maybe I’m making 
things just a little more complicated 
than Yates figured on. And I don't 
catch him off balance very often. So 
I’m taking a nasty feline pleasure in 
that. What time tomorrow, Vince?” 

“Miami Marine says the wind will 
pick up in the afternoon, so let's roll 
it by seven.” 

When she left I watched her walk 
shoreward along the dock and saw 
her wave a couple of times to 
friends who called to her. I finished 
putting the reel back together, curs- 
ing Yates Brogan and Johnny Welch 
and that stupid restraint of mine 
that had at last landed me in the 
hopeless category of treasured 
friend to the woman I love. 

I visited Chet in the hospital at 
eight o’clock that evening. The 
crisp white pillow made his chunky 
face look as red as old bricks. They 
were going to take out his appendix 
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You’ve got no 
‚permission to come 
aboard, Brogan. 


You hıred a ride and 
the ride’s over. 


in the morning. We’d hoped to be 


able to wait until we were between 
charters, but this last time it had 
acted up just enough to alarm both 
of us a little. 

“By Thursday,” he said, “I fly over 
and go to work.” 

“So a marlin is a little green when 
it comes to gaff, and you pop 
open.” 

“So I run the Gal and you handle 
the fish.” 

“It would confuse the charter, 
boy. I’m the skill and you're the 
muscle.” 

“Skill? Who was it busted the pil- 
ing at Frazier’s Hog Key?” 

I got off that painful subject by 
telling him about the passengers I'd 
have the next day. Chet whistled 
through his broken tooth. “Don't 
get too far from a marlin spike, Cap. 
Keep your mind on where the shark 
rifle is stowed. Brogan is a nut, and 
he's mean. Why'd you let yourself 
in for a deal like that?” 

“For laughs,” I said. 

He looked at me, and I knew he 
knew why I'd agreed. He knew 
there was nothing Nan couldn’t ask 
of me. “Sure,” he said. “For laughs.” 
He grinned. “Lash Johnny to a cleat 
so as he don't fall overboard before 
you clear the sea buoy.” 

After I'd wished him luck he let 
me get as far as the door before he 
asked sternly, “You take that num- 
ber three reel down?” 

“Yes.” 

“The drag is smooth now?” 

“Seems to be.” 

“Find some fish, Vince.” 

“TIl be looking.” 

“And . . . don’t let her bother you 
too much, hear?” 

“Tm just running the boat.” 

Yates Brogan was first aboard 
Monday morning. I had the coffee 
on, and I'd just finished making up 


my bunk. He tossed his dufflebag 
in onto the bunk. He’s tall and 
hard, but the liquor has started to 
blur the hawk-lines of his face. I 
could smell the drink on him, and 
his eyes weren't quite in focus, but 
he was steady on his feet. 

“Good morning, Vincent,” he said 
in his mocking way. “You should be 
very happy to help such a deserv- 
ing couple find their way back to 
bliss.” : 

“Tm going to Bimini. You're pay- 
ing for the ride.” 

“Surly in the early? I’ve paid for 
it, lad,” he said, tucking ten fifties 
into my shirt pocket. “I thought you 
had a sentimental interest in the 
lady.” 

“Knock it off, Brogan.” 

“Nan just gets a little too impul- 
sive sometimes. And then it doesn’t 
do a bit of good to knock her 
around. You have to reason with 
her and talk soft and sweet.” 

As I was wondering if I could 
knock him all the way up onto the 
dock or if he’d drop between the 
boat and the pilings of the finger 
slip, he looked beyond me and the 
grin slid off his face. 

“What the hell,” he said softly. 

I turned and saw Nan and John- 
ny coming toward us. Johnny 
looked flushed, indignant and un- 
comfortable. Nan said good morn- 
ing with icy formality. I took her 
gear. Johnny tried to come aboard 
with his after Nan was aboard and 
managed to hook a toe in my spring 
line and narrowly avoided landing 
flat on his face in the cockpit. As he 
recovered his balance, Brogan said, 
“Upsy daisy, pal. Back on the dock. 
The passenger list is complete.” 

“Welch isn’t a passenger,” I said. 
“He’s crewing for me.” 

Brogan turned and looked at me, 
and then he looked at Nan. He 
made a short ugly laughing sound 
and said, “Nice! Very cute, dear 
wife. Very conspiratorial. But what 
good will it do you?” 

“Listen to me, Brogan!” Johnny 
said bravely. 

“Please, dear boy. Not on an emp- 
ty stomach.” 

As Brogan turned away from 
him, Welch started to follow him, 
his big freckled fists clenched. “Get 
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the lines, Welch,” I told him, and 
swung up to the flying bridge and 
kicked the two big GM 1271 Tls into 
rumbling life. I peered down and 
saw Welch making ineffectual mo- 
tions while Nan was deftly taking 
in the lines. Brogan was pouring 
himself some coffee and looking 
amused. Welch’s next error was to 
try to shove us off, a type of assis- 
tance I do not need when I’m at the 
dual throttles of the Faraway Gal. I 
slid the stern away from the pilings 
just as he started to push, and if he 
hadn't caught the base of an outrig- 
ger, he’d have gone over the side 
then and there. Brogan laughed at 
him, too long and too loud. 

We left the big marina, went 
down the waterway and under the 
bridge and out through the pass 
into the Atlantic. As soon as I'd 
cleared the tide chop just outside 
the pass, Nan came up with coffee 
for me. 

“Lovely morning,” she said with 
no conviction. 

“Lovely people.” Brogan had 
moved forward along the boat deck 
as soon as we had begun to run dry 
beyond the chop, and he sat on the 
bow hatch looking forward, sipping 
his coffee. Johnny Welch sat 
slumped, gloomy, inert in the port 
fighting chair staring back toward 
the mainland. Neither of them 
could hear what we were saying. 

“Yates is furious,” Nan said. 
“Maybe he thought he could really 
talk me into changing my mind. But 
as soon as he saw Johnny, he knew 
it wouldn't work.” 

“Take it a minute,” I said. I left my 
coffee there and went down and es- 
timated how much to allow for the 
movement of the stream and the 
southeast wind in relation to cruis- 
ing speed, and kicked it into auto- 
matic pilot. It held just where I 
wanted it the first time. I moved the 
starboard engine up a few revolu- 
tions to put it in better sync, and 
the course still held true. Then I 
went back up to my coffee and my 
ex-girl and the dazzle of the morn- 
ing sun and the incredible indigo of 
the Gulf Stream, the skitter of flying 
fish, the long swells, the limber flex 
of the outriggers—all the compo- 
nents of my world, which on this 
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day gave me no pleasure. 

I ran at the most economical 
cruising speed, which would give 
us Bimini in four hours. Nan went 
down to the galley and fixed break- 
fast. I ate only because she had 
fixed it. Johnny Welch ate hugely. 
Nan nibbled. Yates Brogan refused 
food. He took more coffee, spiking 
it with black rum from a bottle out 
of his dufflebag, giving me a white 
meaningless smile as he did so. 
After Nan had cleaned up, Yates 
took her up on the bow. I sat on 
the transom splicing a new loop 
into one of my dock lines to replace 
one that had become frayed. I could 
hear little wisps of the angry dis- 
cussion, fragmented words blown 
past me by the wind, muffled by 
the engine drone. I knew Johnny 
could hear it too. We avoided each 
other’s eyes. 

Yates came back to the cockpit, 
unsmiling. As he went to pour 
more coffee and rum I stood up and 
looked forward. She sat up there, 
her back to me, and I could tell from 
her posture that she was crying. I 
sat down and continued working 
on the splice. 

“Stop bullying her, Yates,” John- 
ny Welch said. 

Yates came to stand near me and 
stare at Welch. “You touch my heart, 
boy. That woman is my wife.” 

“Not for long.” 

“And you're standing by? You're 
next in line? Johnny boy, are you 
sure she's worth what I could do to 
you?” 

Welch stared at him with a kind 
of dull wonder. Johnny is almost an 
all-American boy, except perhaps a 
shade too meaty, and with promise 
of becoming bald too soon. “What 
kind of an idea is that?” 

“I might get cross with you, John- 
ny. I’ve looked you up. I could buy 
up some paper from people who'd 
be glad to sell. I could squeeze you, 
and it wouldn't take much of a 
squeeze, would it?” 

“You can't scare me, Brogan.” 

“I can't? I’ve made you look high- 
ly nervous.” He turned to me. 
“Skipper, can I ride in your tuna 
tower?” 

“Please don't slip and fall, Bro- 
gan.” 


He went up nimbly, a man ac- 
customed to masts, rigging and 
the swing and dip of the sea. He sat 
up there and we could hear him 
singing. 

“I don't care what he tries to do to 
me,” Johnny said. “I don't want him 
to hurt Nan. I think he's crazy. I 
think he could do anything. I don't 
think he knows what he’s going to 
do next. Nobody ever walked out 
on him before.” 

“Whatever happens, you be good 
to her, Johnny.” 

He stared at me, a decent, some- 
what bovine young man. “Sure, 
Vince. You know I will. Sure.” 

At a little after eleven we went in 
over the bar and into Bimini harbor. 
The upcoming tuna tournament 
had packed the place with sport 
fishermen. I moved the length of 
the harbor at dead slow and tucked 
it into my dock reservation, made 
my mooring and went to the office 
to check on my charter. There was a 
message for me saying my people 
wouldn’t arrive until noon of the 
next day. When I went back to the 
Faraway Gal, my three passengers 
were gone. I was hosing the salt off 
her when Brogan appeared. 

“Where'd they go?” he demanded. 

“Nan and Johnny? I haven’t the 
faintest idea.” 

He gave me a long ugly look, 
then turned on his heel and walked 
away. I watched him walk to the 
next dock, and I recognized the 
Reefcomber in the second slip. He 
hopped aboard and disappeared. 

Friends of mine started coming 
over to say hello and exchange gos- 
sip and trade news, but I was alone 
and eating a cheese sandwich when 
Yates Brogan came back, a little bit 
unsteady on his feet this time. 

“You seen ‘em yet?” 

“No.” 

“Their gear still aboard?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hand me up her stuff. I'll take it 
aboard the Reefcomber.” 

“That would be up to her.” 

“Hand it up here, or I’m coming 
aboard and get it.” 

“You've got no permission to 
come aboard, Brogan. You hired a 
ride and the ride’s over. Come 
aboard, and IIl heave you over the 
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side.” 

He looked so indecisive, I half 
turned away from him. I saw the 
movement out of the corner of my 
eye as he launched himself into the 
air, and I turned back in time to get 
such a monstrous thump in the 
mouth it spun the sky, blinded my 
eyes and dropped me belly-down 
across the starboard rail. By the 
time I had rejoined reality, he was 
clambering up onto the dock with 
Nan’s kit. I lurched and caught him 
by the ankle. He pulled free but fell 
sprawling. It gave me time to get up 
onto the dock as he came to his 
feet, and I settled into the business 
of knocking him loose from that 
white grin. 

We attracted a large noisy audi- 
ence, appreciative of this special en- 
tertainment. He hit me well a few 
times, enough to loosen my knees, 
but I shook the mists out of my 
head and kept my arms going and 
soon felt the sweet solidity of im- 
pact from knuckles to elbow. He 
went down with the grin and came 
up with the grin, and went down 
without it and came up without it, 
and then went sprawling back wild- 
ly and off the dock, missing the 
stern of the Faraway Gal as he went 
into that harbor water, so clear that 
you can read every word on the la- 
bels of the more recently jettisoned 
cans, nine feet deep. I saw him start 
to swim slowly toward a dock lad- 
der. I sat on the edge of the dock 
and leaned forward to drip the ran- 
dom blood into the water, exploring 
damage with the tip of my tongue, 
gasping for air. 

Nan was kneeling beside me, her 
hand sweet on my shoulder, her 
voice tender in my ear, “Oh Vince. 
Vince, dear, he hurt you!” 

“Wanted your gear,” I said thickly. 
“Tried to take it. Bring me the hose.” 

She brought the nozzle and 
turned it on. I ran the water over 
my head. She brought me a towel 
from my boat, and I left some pink 
smears on it when I swabbed my 
face, but the bleeding was about 
over. I looked over and saw Brogan, 
sopping wet, boarding the Reef- 
comber. He didn’t hop aboard. He 
went aboard like an old old man, 
and I took a certain satisfaction in 
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that. 

Our audience dispersed. I stood 
up. Nan stood as tall as she could, 
and her eyes were that brighter blue 
that happens when she is angry. 
“This was the dumbest thing I ever 
did! I’m going to tell him right now, 
right this minute, that I wouldn’t go 
back to him if he. . . if he only had 
one more hour to live. And the only 
thing I want from him is to be left 
alone.” 

She started marching toward the 
Reefcomber. Johnny started after her. 
I caught him by the arm. 

“But he might hurt her!” 

“Let her do it her way.” 

“Don't you give a damn, Vince?” 


run from him. We won't take a 
plane back until tomorrow, Johnny. 
He's started drinking already. He’ll 
either pass out or do something 
foolish. Johnny, you find a place 
ashore. I'll stay aboard if I may, 
Vince.” 

“Now wait a minute!” Johnny 
said. 

“It’s okay with me, Nan. You can 
lock the cabin. I can use the forward 
hatch to the crew quarters. If that 
makes you nervous, Welch, you can 
bunk in with me.” 

He looked uneasy. “No. No, 
that’s okay.” 

Brogan didn't appear again. John- 
ny found a place ashore and came 





He hit me well a few times, 
enough to loosen my knees, but I 
shook the mists out of my head 
and kept my arms going. 





“Stay out of it, Johnny.” 
“But this isn’t the way to do it. 
She should make him understand. 


People can . . . separate in a reason- 
able way.” 
“Brogan isn’t a very reasonable 
” 
guy. 


I think she was in the cabin of the 
Reefcomber for fiteen minutes, and I 
don't think Johnny or I took our 
eyes off that boat for more than ten 
seconds at a time. I heard Johnny's 
sigh when she reappeared and 
came walking back to us at a much 
slower pace. 

She did not speak or focus on ei- 
ther of us as I helped her aboard. 
She sat and looked at nothing and 
said in a small voice, “This time he 
believed me.” 

“About time,” I said. 

“He took it very badly. He said I 
would be very very sorry, and John- 
ny would be very very sorry for do- 
ing this to him. His face is all 
banged up.” 

I looked at my puffed fists. I was 
not surprised. 

She looked up at me. “I will not 


back. The three of us had drinks 
aboard, and then in the blue Bimini 
dusk we walked down the narrow 
main street and had dinner at the 
Big Game Fishing Club. We were 
all trying to make the effort to be 
festive, but it didn’t quite come 
off. Johnny laughed too loudly at 
nothing. Nan seemed distracted. I 
kept wondering if it was worse to 
lose a girl the second time than 
the first time. I knew that after the 
tensions and cruelties of the rela- 
tionship with Brogan, she felt she 
needed the quiet devotion of a 
Johnny Welch. 

Johnny walked back to the dock 
with us. All the boats were in, and 
most of them were lighted. We 
heard the laughter of women, heard 
some amateur guitar, some slightly 
drunken harmony and music from 
several radios. We had a nightcap 
beer under the stars and pointedly 
avoided mentioning Brogan. His 
motorsailer was dark. Nan said 
good night to us and closed herself 
into the cabin. Shortly after her 
light went out, Johnny said good- 
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night and left. I sat with my dreary 
thoughts and outworn dreams for 
a little while, then went forward 
and lowered myself into the crew 
compartment. After I was in the 
bunk I was all too aware of her pres- 
ence on the other side of the bulk- 
head, with her head perhaps ten 
inches from mine and her heart ten 
thousand miles from mine. As I 
was moving closer to sleep I heard 
the wind freshen and felt the in- 
creased motion of the boat and 
heard the creak of lines and chafing 
gear. It was out of the east and 
would grow stronger. 

I could not guess how many peo- 
ple were awakened by her first 
scream. But by the third she must 
have had one hundred percent at- 
tention. I got to her a moment after 
the third spine-chilling scream. I 
was convinced Brogan had gotten 
to her and was killing her. I yanked 
on a pair of shorts, grabbed my 
sheath knife and tried the interca- 
bin door. It was locked on her side. 
I went up through the hatch so fast 
I gouged a piece of meat out of my 
shoulder. I erupted into a cool grey 
world which paled the dock lights. 
The sky was pink in the east. The 
screams had started roosters crow- 
ing, dogs barking. 

She was in the cockpit, staring to- 
ward the Reefcomber, her fists 
against her throat, her eyes bulging 
with shock and hysteria. She wore 
slacks and a cotton coolie jacket. 
I looked where she was looking, 
and I did not take the time to cuff 
the hysteria out of her. I went up 
onto the dock and toward the Reef- 
comber at a dead run, and the closer 
I got to him, the more unpleasant 
he looked. The Reefcomber moved in 
the east wind, and he swayed with 
each movement, swayed at the end 
of the short length of nylon line. 
I went up on the trunk cabin, 
clasped one arm around his thighs, 
severed the line with one slash, 
caught his full weight and brought 
him down to the deck. As I was do- 
ing it, I kept wondering why I could 
not force myself to move more 
slowly, more clumsily. 

The half-inch nylon had bitten 
deeply into the flesh of his throat. I 
worked the slipknot loose and 
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pulled the loop off over his head. I 
rolled him onto his back and began 
artificial respiration, but I knew 
from the feel of the body of Yates 
Brogan that he was irrevocably 
dead. Hoarse questions were shout- 
ed. People gathered around. A fat 
man in pink pyjamas identified 
himself as a doctor and immediate- 
ly confirmed the fact of death. 

I went back to my boat. It was 
getting lighter every minute. I 
heard Nan sobbing. I looked in on 
her. She was face down on the 
bunk. I went below and sat next to 
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her. She turned and looked up at 
me. “He's dead.” It was more state- 
ment than question. 

“Yes.” 

“I. . . I woke up and Icouldn’t go 
back to sleep. I couldn't stop think- 
ing about . . . everything. So I came 
out to watch . . . the sun come up. 
The first time I glanced over there, I 
didn’t see him. I just got the feeling 
something was wrong. I looked 
again and then I saw... what it 
was.” 

“There’s a doctor there. He says it 
happened maybe a couple of hours 
ago.” 

® What a mess! What a dreadful 
mess!” 

I shrugged. “It simplifies a lot of 
things, doesn’t it?” 

“Don't be so callous, Vince.” 

“I'm being honest. He wasn't one 
of my favorite people. I won't miss 
him a bit.” 

She sat on the edge of the bunk, 
frowning. “I thought he’d do some 
crazy thing. But I didn’t think it 
would be that.” 

“So instead of a divorcé, you're a 
widow. And pretty well off.” 

“I won't touch it! Not a dime of it!” 
She looked speculatively at me. “I 
suppose he left some vile note of 


farewell.” 
“T don’t know. I didn’t look.” 
“Im sorry I went to pieces. But 


“You don’t have to explain or 
apologize, Nan. You know that.” 

Johnny appeared at eight o'clock. 
When he heard what had happened 
he turned pale and sweaty and sat 
down abruptly, his mouth sagging. 

The Bahamian officials appeared 
a little after nine. Three men, two of 
them young, two of them in uni- 
form. They questioned us together 
and separately. Brogan had left no 
suicide note. They seemed most 
curious about the fact of the public 
brawl Id had with Brogan. The 
spelling out of the relationship be- 
tween Brogan, Nan and Johnny 
seemed to pain them. And they act- 
ed very weary, as though they 
could see an endless wilderness of 
forms, red tape and complex docu- 
ments ahead of them. Suicide is in- 
correct and troublesome. 

We were told more investigators 
would fly in from Nassau, and we 
could expect a visitation of report- 
ers from Nassau as well as the 
States. Nan and Johnny were po- 
litely requested to remain in Bimini 
until officially released. By then per- 
haps Mrs. Brogan could arrange to 
have the Reefcomber taken back to 
Lauderdale, its port of registry. 

Suicide is troublesome, but in Bi- 
mini tuna is king. I would be per- 
mitted to fulfill my charter. 

After the questioning I lined up a 
good boy to crew for me and set 
him to work acquiring the bait fish 
we would need. Nan and Johnny 
had gone off into town. I felt rest- 
less. I looked over at the Reefcomber. 
For once there was no one standing 
on the dock staring at where a man 
had died. I sauntered over and 
stood and figured out how he had 
done it. He had stood atop the 
trunk cabin and put the noose 
around his neck and reached as 
high as he could to tie the other end 
of the line to a stay and then had 
stepped off. 

The line still hung where I had 
slashed it apart, and the breeze had 
unraveled the end of it into an Irish 
pennant. 

I stared at that clean white line. 
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NO. COPIES OF SINGLE ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO FILING DATE: 
3217. 

E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION (Sum of C and D): AVERAGE NO. COPIES EACH 
ISSUE DURING PRECEDING 12 MONTHS: 24945. ACTUAL NO. COPIES OF 
SINGLE ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO FILING DATE: 30755. 

F. COPIES NOT DISTRIBUTED 

1. Office use, left over, unaccounted, spoiled after printing: AVERAGE NO. 
COPIES EACH ISSUE DURING PRECEDING 12 MONTHS: 2185. ACTUAL 
NO. COPIES OF SINGLE ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO FILING DATE: 
3605. 

2. Return from News Agents: AVERAGE NO. COPIES EACH ISSUE DURING 
PRECEDING 12 MONTHS: 6156. ACTUAL NO. COPIES OF SINGLE ISSUE 
PUBLISHED NEAREST TO FILING DATE: 4140. 

G. TOTAL (Sum of E, Fl and 2-should equal net press run shown in A): 
AVERAGE NO. COPIES EACH ISSUE DURING PRECEDING 12 MONTHS: 
33286. ACTUAL NO. COPIES OF SINGLE ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO 
FILING DATE: 38500. 

1, I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 

Jock West, Publisher 
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Suddenly the world had a entire- | 


ly different look. In the midmorning 
silence I heard Nan's voice. I turned 
and saw her with Johnny. He went 
into the dockmaster’s office. She 
came walking toward me. 

She came up to me. “Vince ... 
you have such a strange look.” I 
could not speak. I pointed at the 
eı d of the line. “What do you mean, 
Vince. What am I supposed to... 
Oh!” 

It took her as long to see it as it 
had me. Her fingers closed convul- 
sively around my wrist. The color 
went out of her face so that her tan 
looked yellowish and sickly. She 
moistened her lips. “Even. . . even 
when Yates was so drunk you 
couldn’t understand a word he 
said, he would never never...” 

“I know. It would be the same 
with you or with me.” 

Then she said in a very small 
voice, “Johnny has been telling me 
it would be childish not to accept 
the money.” 

“What's going on?” Johnny Welch 
asked, cheerfully enough. We both 
turned and stared at him. He was 
alien, a creature of the land, where- 
as we were of both the land and the 
sea, with skills he would never 
know. Johnny's face changed. 
“What's the matter with you two?” 

In a voice which did not seem like 
my own, I said, “Was he so drunk 
he wasn't any problem, or did you 
have to hit him? You could safely 
hit him. I left enough marks on him 
so one more wouldn't be noticed.” 

“What the hell are you talking 
about, Vince?” 

“About murder. For love and 
money. Maybe mostly money. You 
aren'tin very good shape, are you?” 

“Are you accusing me of killing 
him?” 

“You came back in the night, after 
everybody had settled down for the 
night. You hoisted him up onto that 
trunk cabin. Then I think you made 
the line fast, made a loop in the oth- 
er end, lifted him up, worked the 
noose around his neck and let him 
fall free.” 

“Nan, he's talking nonsense! Why 
are you looking at me like that!” 

Itook a small gamble. “Somebody 
saw you do it, Johnny. Those Bi- 





mini cops are on their way back 
here, looking for you.” 

For a moment he smiled. Then 
his face went blank. He turned 
away and began to run, with a fran- 
tic, ludicrous, hopeless haste, like 
an overweight kid being chased 
across a schoolyard. We watched 
him run over the grass, past the 
swimming pool and out through 
the open gate into the road and dis- 
appear. There was no need to fol- 
low him. Bimini is a small island. 

Nan sagged heavily against. me 
for a girl so small. I put my arm 
around her. I took her slowly back 
to the Faraway Gal. 

I had them call the officials back. I 
took them to the Reefcomber and 
showed them the frayed line. I told 
them how Johnny had run when I 
had tricked him. They nodded. 
They accepted the evidence of the 
line because they were men who 
lived close to the sea and knew 
boats and lines, and they came to 
the same conclusion as Nan and I 
had. The line was the evidence, and 
his flight was the confession. 

When a child is learning to tie a 
square knot and makes the second 
loop the wrong way, the result is an 
awkward, untrustworthy knot, one 
that is a symbol of scorn among sea- 
faring people. And a seaman like 
Yates Brogan, no matter how fum- 
bling drunk he might have been, 
how depressed or how suicidal, 
would never have made the hang- 
man rope fast with a granny knot. 

Every ending is, of course, a be- 
ginning. They caught him, and he 
confessed and was convicted and 
sentenced. I had good charters and 
killed big fish and kept up the pay- 
ments on the Faraway Gal. Each 
time we came back to our home 
dock, I called on Nan. It took a time 
of mending and forgetting, but one 
time, at last, she was waiting for 
me, and I knew from her eyes the 
big wheel had turned all the way 
around, all the way back to our be- 
ginning, so that now the only regret 
we have is for the time we lost, and 
that is only a faint regret nowadays 
because life is as rich as the sea it- 
self, and she has come back to the 
sea with a sound heart, love in her 
eyes and a sweetness of lips. [] 
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SIMPLY INCREDIBLE. 


Of course, the new VIGIL RX radars deliver superb 
image clarity in color or monochrome displays. But VIGIL 
takes electronics — and you — a great deal farther...into 
totally integrated electronic navigation. Simply incredible. 

New VIGIL RX Radar Monitors also report the next way- 
point, True North, boat heading, course to steer, speed 
made good, cross track error, and Loran position! This revo- 
lutionary single-screen data integration is accomplished by 
the new VIGIL Supervisor™. Interfacing with the new VIGIL 
RX Loran* or RX Satnav, its own fluxgate compass and 
Loran-driven autopilots, the Supervisor transforms RX Ra- 
dars into total electronic navigation systems. 

Everything you need — and want — to know is before 
your eyes. The wireless, remote Keyboard gives you total 
control with incredible simplicity. Pressing individual, dedi- 
cated buttons lets you determine the range from .25 nm to 


the full 24 nm, set Variable Range Markers (VRM) and Elec- 


tronic Bearing Markers (EBM), establish a Guard Zone any- 
where in the range (with audible and visual alarms triggered 
when a target enters the zone), track moving targets, and 
hold the radar image for aid in course plotting and position 


fixes. With the Supervisor, you use the Keyboard to program 


the next waypoint on the radar screen into your RX Loran. 
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INCREDIBLY SIMPLE. 


The new VIGIL RXC (color) and RX (monochrome) 
Radars use new Dupletron® antenna technoiogy for im- 
proved long range performance. Both come with remote 
control Keyboard, Control Module, and enclosed lightweight 
Scanner. Add the Supervisor and the new VIGIL RX Loran 
or RX Satnav now — or anytime — and you have an RX 
system...the first truly integrated electronic navigation sys- 
tem for your boat. 

See the incredible RX System technology at your VIGIL 
dealer, or call, tollfree 1-800-33 VIGIL. 
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MARS ELECTRONICS 


Marine Systems Division 
801 Carpenters Crossing 
Folcroft, Pennsylvania 19032 


(215) 534-4200 


“Available Spring, 1987 


VIGIL® and Supervisor™ are trademarks of Mars, Inc. 
Dupletron® is a trademark of English Electric Valve Co. Ltd. 
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PHIL UHLS 


In 1971, even though Phil Ulh had 
never been to Hawaii, he bought him- 
self a one-way ticket. Except for the 
usual fantasies of palm trees and 
beaches, he knew only that Hawaii's 


weather was warm and the sailing was 
good. But this was just what he want- 
ed. Raised on the cold shores of Lake 
Erie, he planned to sail and paint. Uhl 
began photographing subjects to paint 
and soon decided he preferred his 
camera to his easel. His work quickly 





centered on his passion, sailing. 
Uhl now spends as many as six months of the year 
photographing races all around the world. He also 


| works in other visual arts, including painting, graphic 


art and now filmmaking. “White on Water,” the docu- 
mentary that he co-produced about the San Francisco 
Big Boat Series, won an Emmy in 1978. But whatever 
else Uhl does, he always returns to photography; and 
Hawaii and its waters remain favored subjects. 

Photographing boats and their crews in Hawaii is a 
real test of ingenuity and skill because Hawaii’s wind 
and light, the very elements that draw sailors and other 
visitors, are the photographer’s greatest challenges. 
“The wind is constant here, and the seas are always dra- 
matic,” Uhl says. “Camera movement and balance are 
the trickiest parts of shooting. In lighter air you can an- 
ticipate your shots. With these heavy winds and the 
huge ground swell, boats and people are in constant 
motion.” 


The light in Hawaii is unlike any on the mainland. For a camera, Hawaii's harsh 
unfiltered light creates acute technical problems. “You need special ways to handle the 
intensity of light here—waiting for a cloud, overexposing the film, or shooting early in 
the morning or at dusk, when the atmosphere filters the sun—then the light is per- 
fect. You get clear shots and intense colors that are not possible in other places.” 

As an environment for his work, Hawaii is proving to be everything Uhl fantasized 
about—and more. It is a place filled with a unique mixture of people and cultures. The 
physical beauty of the islands surrounds him as he had never expected. “I have moun- 
tains and water constantly in view, whichever way I look,” he says. “The more I get to 
know it, the more I grow to love Hawaii.” 
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Sunset Beach and the Ala Moana Yacht Basin channel (inset). 


























Kenwood Cup racing. 


YACHTS NORTHEAST 


P.O. Box 656 
62 Bayview Street 
Camden, ME 04843 





Centurion 42 by Henri Wauquiez 


(207) 236-9778 
(800) 772-3500 


FEATURING: 


BRISTOL* 

EXPRESS 
JEANNEAU 
PEARSON** 

TRIPP 37 
HENRI WAUQUIEZ* 


SAIL 

We represent some of the world’s finest cruising and per- 
formance production sailing yachts. Our selection means 
that we can match your requirements with the right boat 


POWER 


We also represent a wide variety of production and semi- 
custom powerboat builders. We would be pleased to dis- 
cuss your individual needs with you 


CUSTOM PROJECTS 

We specialize in the management of custom sail and 
power yacht projects. Our extensive knowledge of archi- 
tects’ and builders’ capabilities around the world assures 
you of the correct match for your needs, and best value 
for dollar spent. 


BROKERAGE 

We offer highly personalized, customized service, aimed 
at matching you with the right boat. Through our world- 
wide brokerage network we will find you your ideal yacht. 


YACHT MANAGEMENT & SERVICES 


Buy your yacht in Maine and let us manage her for you. 
Yachts Northeast will recommend the yard best suited 
to your needs, and supervise the work you request. Your 
yacht will be ready for you when you need her. Through 
our charter affiliate, Sun Yacht Charters, we will help your 
yacht earn her keep, by placing her in our fleets in Maine, 
Newport, R.I., and Antigua, W.l. 


YACHTS NORTHEAST 

We're a small, dedicated group of individuals reflecting 
a wide range of talent and experience. We are committed 
to giving each of our clients professional, personalized 
attention. 


*We proudly announce our selection as the newest U.S. 
dealer for Bristol Yachts and Henri Wauquiez. 


**Camden office only. 
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WHIRLWIND XII 
Royal Huisman Shipyard BV 
Ron Holland Yacht Design Ltd. 





. Select yachts for sale or charter 
from the world’s finest brokers 


Yacht Financing for America. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 23-00 ROUTE 208 SOUTH, FAIRLAWN, NJ 07410 
OFFICES LOCATED NATIONWIDE 








FOR THE NUMBER OF THE YEGEN MARINE OFFICE NEAREST YOU, CALL TOLL FREE 800-524-2628 
(IN NEW JERSEY, CALL 201-794-7450) 


For Charter 


Resolute has what it takes to make this charter experience your most memorable ever. Designed by J.B. Hargrave and 


built by the Burger Boat Co., this versatile motoryacht has just been completely updated. She is superbly outfitted for 
cruising in the Bahamas or along the New England Coast. With three double staterooms, each with a private bath, and a 
totally refurbished galley, Resolute boasts a large open aft-deck, which can be enclosed during inclement weather. You 


cancomfortably entertain your guests or enjoy the privacy of this extra living area. Please contact Joe Bartram for details. 


Two Marina Plaza 
Newport, RI 02840-1560 
(401) 846-7355 

Telex: 952020-BARBRAK 









Bartram Å ZRAKENHOFF 


(] 
YACHT BROKERACE 





LOA: 110 
BEAM: 25 
DRAFT: 727 


For Charter 
This contemporary yacht design reflects an opulence rarely experienced on land or sea. Night 
Crossing, a glamorous 110’ motoryacht, is available for charter only. The on-deck master 
stateroom features a king-sized bed framed by floating carved glass mermaids and surrounded by 
custom sculptured carpeting. The main salon is the centerpiece of Night Crossing. The forward 
bulkhead displays a backlit panoramic New York skyline and four double staterooms in soft 
mauve and cream offer an elegant retreat for the guest who is accustomed to every amenity. 
Please contact Joe Bartram for details. 


Two Marina Plaza Newport, RI 02840-1560 (401) 846-7355 Telex: 952020-BARBRAK 
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avec: 
YACHT BROKERAGE 


This time enjoy the ultimate yachting experience 
aboard NETANYA II. Pamper yourself like never 
before with a winter cruise to the port of your 
dreams. At 105’, she will accommodate four couples 
plus crew. Each of her four staterooms is luxuriously 
and individually designed with its own bath, jacuzzi 
and vanity area. Her unusually spacious interior is 
beautifully decorated to accommodate forty for 
cocktails or to offer an intimate setting for smaller 
gatherings. Designed by Todd Chaffee, NETANYA 
II was completely refitted in 1985 with the most 
advanced systems and her interior was reappointed 
to satisfy the most discriminating taste. Available 


for charter, please contact Joe Bartram for details. 
Two Marina Plaza 
Newport, Ri 02840-1560 (401) 846-7355 
Telex: 952020-BARBRAK 





GITANA 


Let GITANA, the queen of gypsies, open the door to the luxury cruise of your dreams. 
GITANA’S appointments will appeal to those with a taste for international design. 
Italian marble, African mahogany, exquisite custom fabrics and gold fixtures adorn her 
four staterooms. The restful colors of her main salon provide a refined atmosphere in 
which to relax after a day of sun and water sports. With a range of 3,000 GITANA, is 
intended for extensive cruising. Aptly named, this sophisticated gypsy is ready to take 
you wandering. Ready for charter, contact Joe Bartram. 


Two Marina Plaza 
Newport, Ri 02840-1560 (401) 846-7355 
Telex: 952020-BARBRAK 








A Real One of a Kind 


Designed and built in 1958 for his own use by master boat-builder John Trumpy, Aurora is one of 
a kind. Exotic woods grace her completly refurbished interior, updated in 1984 by her present 
meticulous owner. With her recently rebuilt machinery and the latest in navigational aids, she is a 
unique representative of a by-gone era. This classic motoryacht is a collector’s item offering the 
discriminating buyer all the charm of the past and the comforts of the present. A motivated seller. 
Please contact owner’s agent, Joe Bartram for particulars. 


Two Marina Plaza 
Newport, RI 02840-1560 
(401) 846-7355 

Telex: 952020-BARBRAK 





FELICIDAD,1981. A magnificent 
stabilized aluminum Cockpit 
Broward Motoryacht. Twin GM 
12V-71 TI's cruise her at 16 knots 
with 6,000 gallons of fuel. Owner's 
suite plus two guest suites, and a 
crew of 4. Four steering stations. 
Maintained in Bristol condition. 
94 x 19°10” x56” 





For complete details, brochure and inspection appointment in Southern California, please contact 
owner's agent, DAVID FRASER, 3471 Via Lido, P.O. Box 2268, Newport Beach, CA 92663. 
(714) 673-5252. Telex 69 2405 FRASERYOT 





LOA: 63° 

BEAM: 18° 

DRAFT: 510” 

STABILIZED STEEL DUTCH 
MOTORYACHT, NIRVANA 1975 
by DeVries Lentsch. Twin 8-71 

TI's. (2) 17 kw Kohler generators. 

3 large staterooms plus fabulous 
walk-in engine room. 

A real “little ship” with Feadship 
qualities. Maintained in impeccable 
condition; and while she is only 63° 
she acts and feels like a large ship at 
sea . . .truly an extremely capable 
offshore type. 





For complete details, brochure and inspection appointment in Southern California, please contact 
owner's agent DAVID FRASER, 3471 Via Lido, PO. Box 2268, Newport Beach, CA 92663. 
(714) 673-5252. Telex: 69 2405 FRASERYOT 


Gray Mist II 


Specifications: 


Twin V-12 Turbo-charged Caterpillar Engines 
LOA: 102’ 

Beam: 22’ 

Draft: 6’ 

Year: 1970 


Designer/Builder: Breaux Baycraft 

Construction: Aluminum 

Fuel Capacity: 5500 gallons 

Speed: Cruising -21mph 
Maximum - 26mph 
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Recognized for her contemporary spaciousness and unique design, “Gray Mist II” was featured in Architectural 
Digest as a floating work of art. Casual elegance is found throughout this yacht where comfort and convenience 
prevails. Highlighting the main deck level is an expansive 60’ x 20’ living/dining salon, accented with a custom made 
semi-circular bar. A fine array of paintings and sculptures are among her beautiful appointments and yet, it is her 
exceptional turn of speed that sets “Gray Mist II” further apart from other yachts in her league. Having been 
professionally maintained to the highest of standards, “Gray Mist II” is ready to take her new owner cruising in 
luxurious opulence. For full details and a brochure, please contact Bradford International. 


Bradford International 
3151 State Road 84 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33312 
(305) 791-2600 


WM Because taking life easy 
is what chartering is all about. 





SUN 
yacht 
charter 


Crewed & Bareboat Charters 
Yacht Ownership Programs 
Featuring C&C, Jeanneau, Wauquiez 


Antigua, WI 
Camden, ME 


62 Bayview Street, Camden, Maine 04843 
(207) 236-9611/(800) 772-3500 


PHOTO: Margherita Bottini 


BLONDER MARINE & CHARTER, INC. 








“Parts V” 


Renowned for her clean, pure lines, Parts V is revered for 
the quality of her tasteful and comfortable interior. She 
has six staterooms, each with private bath. There is a 
fully-equipped radio room, superb galley, complete 
laundry room and a sun lounge. Excellent separate ac- 
commodations are provided for the crew of 10. This 
luxury 142-foot yacht is fully-equipped in all departments. 


CRUISING GROUND NUMBER OF 

CARIBBEAN, U.S., STATEROOMS 6 

MEDITERRANEAN 

5 CREW 10 

LENGTH OVERALL 142' 

BEAM 27.5 EQUIPMENT SATNAV 

SPEED 14 KNOTS SATCOMM 
WEATHERFAX 
STABILIZERS 





“Never Say Never” 


The 110-foot Never Say Never is truly a spaceship in de- 
sign. She provides an owner's stateroom on main deck 
level and three guest staterooms on the lower deck level 
- all with private bath, TV, VCR and stereo throughout. 
Crew’s quarters on the lower deck incorporate separate 
captain's cabin and quarters for the crew of four. Other 
luxuries include an outside hot tub, observation and sun 
lounge, jet skis, windsurfer and diving equipment. 


CRUISING GROUND NUMBER OF 

NEW ENGLAND STATEROOMS 4 
CARIBBEAN 

FLORIDA CREW 5 

LENGTH OVERALL 110' EQUIPMENT SATNAV 
BEAM 24 SATCOMM 
SPEED 34 KNOTS WEATHERFAX 


“Parts VI” 


This 150-foot jet-powered Oceanfast is a sumptuously- 
appointed Jon Bannenberg design. She has six state- 
rooms - each with TV, VCR, stereo, private bath and 
some include hot tub. Parts VI offers many other luxuries 
such as heliport, steam room/sauna, sun lounge, ob- 
servation lounge and large TV room. Also available are 
windsurfers, jet skis and diving equipment. 











CRUISING GROUND NUMBER OF 
AUSTRALIA STATEROOMS 6 
FLORIDA 
CARIBBEAN CREW 8 
NEW ENGLAND 
EQUIPMENT SATNAV 

LENGTH OVERALL 150’ SAT COMM 
BEAM 27: WEATHERFAX 
SPEED 30 KNOTS 2TENDERS 

STABILIZER 


Blonder Marine & Charter, Inc. 
741 Windsor Street e Hartford, Connecticut 06120 e Telephone: 203-247-9327 
Telex: 510 100 7664 BlondersHartfd e Fax: 203-249-2838 
e Brokers Protectede 








For more information, write No.266 on Chartering Inquiry Service Card 


EAGLE SERIES YACHTS BY PALMER JOHNSON 


L.O.A: 72’ 

Beam: 20'6" 

Fuel: 2000 gals. 
Water: 425gals. 

Power: Upto2x 1300 hp 
Cruise: Upto32mph 








hee 
19’ 6" 
2500 gals. 
900 gals. 
: 2x900hp 
: 24mph 









































82' 
19’ 6” 
3200 gals. 
900 gals. 
: 2x900hp 
: 26mph 





























Eagle Series 82’ Cockpit Motor Yacht 








L.O.A: 100’ 

Beam: 23’ 

Fuel: 5000 gals. 
Water: 1500 gals. 
Power: Upto 2x 1600 hp 
Cruise: Up to 26 mph 

















L.O.A: 110° 

Beam: 24' 

Fuel: 6000 gals. 
Water: 2500 gals. 
Power: Upto 2x 1600 hp 
Cruise: Upto25mph 
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RICHARD BERTRA Mé Co 






651 Seabreeze Boulevard, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33316-1625 P.O. Box 59-2737, 3660 N.W. 21st Street, Miami, Fla. 33159 
Cable: BERCO-FTL, Telex: 514357, (305) 467-8405 Cable: BERCO-MIA, Telex: 51924, (305) 633-9761 





1heYACAT DESIGNERS 


Susan L. Puleo 


2101 S. Andrews Avenue, Suite 105 
44 Fort Wetherill Rd., Jamestown, RI 02835 USA Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33316 


P.O. Box 270, Newport, RI 02840, USA & 401-423-1400 
(401) 847-4112/Telex 467450 INTERNATIONAL YACHT DESIGN 


ROGER MARSHALL? a 
Tanton NAVAL ARCHITECTS az 





YACHT DESIGN 
Suite 230 324 Datura Street Custom Yacht Brochures 


West Palm Beach, Florida 33401 


Tel: (305) 833-1505 _Tix: 910.380.3893 4 Equality Park Place , Newport, R 102840 
(401) 849-4554 





ED DUBOIS Jim Tawlor 


PERRI CK NAVAL ARCHITECTS | | “Yacht Designs et 


NRA CT iG ENIS Solent House, Bath Road, Lymington, re Prod 
ction Di 
Three Ann Street + Newport, Rhode Island 02840, U.S.A Hants, SO4 9RU England > 4 4 tica po 
401-846-8481 + Telex: 294 622 PYD UR Tel: (0590) 79333/76873 
Telex: 477155 Dubois G 18 Darling St., Marblehead, MA 01945 (617) 631-6235) 





COYLE YACHT INC. 


Custom Fibreglass and Aluminum Yachts to 250 Ft. 
Brokerage Services Available 


188N.E. Alice Ave. Jensen Beach, FL33457USA Tel: 305-692-0454 Telex: 5106011071-COYLEYACHT 





Designers and builders of the world 
famous NORDIA Ocean Cruisers, 
Motor Sailers and Motoryachts. 


SORENSEN-VIALE 


VAN DAM NORDIA YACHTS yacht design 
HELLING 49 2 BOXa3 
TEL. 02977 - 24517 


S AALSME - HOLL. 1 ND 


(H) HINCKLEY 


Custom Power & Sailboats 





P.O. Box 595, Redmond, WA 98073-0595 U.S.A. 
(206)881-1488/TLX: 510 101 2324 EXECASSIST. 


















e Design 
e Engineering 
e Construction 






Hunt Design 


John Marshall, Project Mgr. 
Henry R. Hinckley 4 Co. 
Southwest Harbor, ME 04679 
(207) 244-5531/TWX: 5101002968 Hinckley Yacht 






C. RAYMOND HUNT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
69 LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MA 02110, USA 
617-742-5669/294116 BOSTLX 


IheXACHT 


(401) 849-7814 











1heYACAT DESIGNERS 


PERFORMANCE 


Baers Gee AA ze 


P.O BOX 2216 KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 98033 USA 
GARY A. GRANT PHN: 206-827-2643 . FAX 206-827-2643 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


75 Evans Road, PO Box 194, ¿Marblehead, Mass 01945 Tel (617) 631-5705 


INTERIOR DESIGN FOR YACHTS 
e DESIGN 
e CONSULTATION 
+ PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
for new construction and refits 


428 NE 3rd Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33302 
(305) 761-3624 


MARK ELLIS DESIGN LTD. 


YACHT DESIGNERS 
77 Bronte Road 
7107 SilverLeafLane, Houston. Oakville, Ontario, Canada L6L 3B7 


ar chin Tet 7199318932 | | (416) 825-0017 
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CUSTOM SAILING YACHTS 









DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
IMS-OPTIMISING-IOR 


ONE LITTLE HARBOR LANDING 
PORTSMOUTH, RI 02871 
401-683-5600 TELEX:200298 LHCY UR 





If you like to run against the wind... 








You’re ready for an Audi. 


An Audi driver seldom worries about which way the 
wind is blowing. 


It isn't that an Audi isn't susceptible to 
the wind. Like all cars, Audis have to deal with head winds, 
tail winds and crosswinds alike. 


But, unlike most cars, the Audi 5000S has been engineered 
to offer as little resistance to the wind as possible. 


Which puts the owners of the 5000S in a rather enviable 
position. The car they bought for its good looks just happens 
to be one of the most aerodynamically efficient luxury 
sedans in the world. 


Holding fast to the Audi philosophy of "challenging 
conformity,’ the engineers at Audi were able to fashion an 
automobile with the incredibly low drag coefficient of 0.32. 
In fact, virtually everything about an Audi is designed to 
reduce drag. From its flush-mounted windows to its aero- 
dynamically correct alloy wheels, the Audi's shape, even 
though it's been brazenly copied, still not only runs against 
the wind, but also outsmarts it. 


Couple that shape with front-wheel drive (which Audi 
pioneered over half a century ago) and our optional 
Anti-Lock Braking System (ABS) and the result is a car that 
handles responsively. Stops precisely. And slips through 
the wind quietly. 


If you're now in the process of deciding which German 
performance sedan best suits you—the Mercedes, BMW 
or Audi—we urge you to test drive an Audi 5000S. 


And experience for yourself the feeling of running 
against the wind. 


All 1987 Audis are covered by the new Audi Assurance Card which includes a 6-year 
limited warranty against corrosion perforation, a 3-year/50,000-mile limited warranty 
on virtually everything else; plus a unique Roadside Assistance program. (See your 
dealer for details.) For more information, call: 1-800-FOR-AUDI. 





Sabre 42... 
Majestic. 


"The new Sabre 42 is so well balanced - by design - that she 
virtually sails herself." yachting 


The Sabre 42 is a masterful blend of elegant cruising amenities, sailing ease, and Sabre performance design 
heritage. She is built to the legendary Sabre standard of excellence, with renowned Sabre Gold Star Features™ 
Her performance hull and rig design have evolved from years of Sabre offshore racing successes, combined with 
concern for the needs of the cruising sailor. The balanced rig of the Sabre 42, with equal sized foretriangle and 
mainsail, is convenient for two to sail. Yachting writes that "she's a pleasure to handle...sheer joy". 
The spacious aft-cabin layout, with three private cabins and two heads, provides luxurious accommodations 
for seven. Her handcrafted teak interior, contemporary styled galley, and 
abundant opening ports are a mere sampling of the quality and features 
that establish the Sabre 42 as a trend setter in her class. 
We invite you to contact your nearest Sabre dealer 
for more details, or write Sabre Yachts, Box 10, 
South Casco, ME 04077 (207)655-3831 





